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Revised Rules“fer-tnterchange of Cars. 

We note below the most important changes in the rules for 
interchange of cars which were made at the last Master Car- 
Builders’ Convention, with the chief points of the discussion 
thereon, new matter being included in [brackets]. As these 
rules are reprinted in pamphlet form by thé Railroad Ga- 
zette and supplied to the various companies, so that all con- 
cerned have access to them, it does not seem essential to re- 
print them in full, and a summary of the changes will prob- 
ably have more general interest. Those wishing to refer to 
the full rules will find them in the Railroad Gazette of July 
25, 1884, and at about the same date for previous years: 

Heading.—The rules have now become formally, what they 
have heretofore been practically, rules of the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association. The opening clause in italics, as to 
the rules being ‘‘ adopted and amended from year to year, 
by an organization composed of master car-builders and 
others, who have held their meetings during the session of 
the convention of the Master Car-Builders’ Association,” 
therefore becomes superfluous and disappears, together with 
the opening resolution as to manner of voting by cars, which 
corresponded with what is now the general rule on all such 
matters in the Master Car-Builders’ Association. 

Rules 1 and 2.—Unchanged except that the clause as to 
maintaining an inspector at junction stations is made to read 
simply ‘‘ junctions,” to provide for cases where there is no 
station at junction. 

Rule 3.—Causes for rejecting cars. Unchanged except as 
follows: 

The old clause e: ‘* Wheels chipped on the tread to a depth 
of more than }¢ in. or having the tread less than 314 in.” 
now reads : 








‘*e, Wheels chipped on the [rim] leaving the tread less than 
314 in.” 

Clause f now reads as follows, that in brackets being new, 
and the old stipulations as to 40,000, 30,000 and 20,000 Ib. 
loads with 6 axles being omitted : 

jf. Axle journal cut, or less than the following diameters ; 
size of journals shall be proportioned for capacity as regis- 
tered on cars : 


60,000 Ibs. (4 axles) to be not less than 334 in. diameter. 
50,000 - oi ad “ “ 34 “ 
40,000 “ “ “ oe “ 3 “ “ 
{30,000 ** or less (4 axles) to be not less than 234 in. diameter. | 
60,000 ‘* (Gaxles) “ sg - 3M - - 


In clause / ; Intermediate timbers7or outside sills [recently] | P 


spliced in a manner not provided for in the rules. The word 
‘** recently ” (spliced) was inserted to provide against occa- 
sional cases of old cars in good order not spliced according 
to the rules. 

Clauses m and n were transposed. 

Rules 4 and 5.—Unchanged, except that the following 
Rule 6 was consolidated with 5, changing the numbering of 
all the following rules. A strong effort was made to abro- 
gate the privilege of ‘‘ carding” cars in bad order and the 
authority which companies finding such cars now have of 
making the repairs noted and making bill for the same to the 
company affixing the card. This was proposed on the ground 
that the privilege was abused and dangerous. It was at first 
carried, 21 to 18, but on a call for a vote by cars, wa’ 
defeated, 179 to 212. 

Old Rule 6 (new, 5).—The following was inserted to prevent 
great and annoying variations of practice in rendering bills 
for repairs noted by cards : 

{In making out such bills the charges shall be as follows : 
Castings, 2 cents per pound; wroughi iron, including bolts 
and nuts, 5 cents; malleable iron, 5 cents; labor, 20 cents per 
hour, and no percentage shall be added to either labor or 


pe All cards shall be printed and filled in on both 
sides. 


Old Rules 7 and 8,—Consolidated into new Rule 6, making 
the numbers of all the following rules two less than hereto- 
fore. 

Old Rule 9 (new, '7).—A verbal change only was made in 
the very bad English at the end of the rule. ‘‘ Foreign” cars 
was also made to read “all cars of other roads.” The action 
on this rule, however, was interesting. An effort was made 
to extend this, and, in fact, the whole code of rules, to cover 
passenger cars as well as freight, but while the general senti- 
ment seemed in favor of this, it was deemed premature with- 
out previous careful consideration of all the changes required 
in the rules. An effort was also made expressly to relieve 
connecting companies from the duty of keeping in good order 
air-brake hose, patent couplers, etc., etc., which might be on 
the cars received, but this was at last voted down on the 
ground that such experiments were for the public interest, 
and dese: ved encouragement and not discouragement. 

Old Rule 11 (new, 9).—Radically;changed to read as follows: 

RULE 9.—{Bills rendered for wheels and axles shall be in 


accordance with the following schedule of prices for mate- 
rial, with the proper debits and credits: 




















New. a Scrap. 

One 36-inch wheel............ $15 | gio | $6 
MD ee «+ ccrmnpanacubs 11 s | 5 
One 30 “ * or less..... 10 7 | 4 
7 | 4 


GD OMI sce cdc icccdsccvscie | 11 | 








and in accordance with the following rates for labor: 
Boring and fitting wheels, each, 50 cents. 
Turning axles, each, 40 cents. 


Drawing and replacing, per axle, 50 cents.] 


When only one wheel . put on an axle it must be of the - 
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same circumference as the other wheel on the same axle [but 
— case shall a new wheel be mated with a second-hand 
wheel]. 

Prick-punching the wheel-seat or shimming the wheel shall 
under no circumstances be allowed. 

The old form gave prices for ‘‘ new less defective,” etc., 
etc., giving no means of making the proper debits and credits, 
and being ambiguous in many ways. The price for fitting 
wheels was at first $1, but was reduced to 50 cents. 

Old Rule 12 (new, 10), as to mode of rendering bills, was 
not changed, although the modification of the preceding rule 
would seem to have rendered some changes in the form of bill 
expedient, 

The next rule was unchanged, except a slight verba 
amendment. Old Rule 14 (new, 12). Radically changed, to 
remedy what has been generally felt to be a serious defect in 
the old rule. Instead of reading as follows: 

Sills broken or materially injured must be replaced by 

new ones of the same size and of good quality, an exception 
to be made of intermediate and outside sills to which the 
draw timbers are not attached, which, if broken between 
bolster and end sill only, may be spliced with a ‘‘ ship splice,” 
as here shown, of 24 in. in length, and secured by three °¢-in. 
bolts, all to be done in a workmanlike manner, 
the words in italics are omitted, and the rule from the word 
‘attached ” now reads : 
‘‘which may be spliced [once] with a ‘ship splice,’ as here 
shown (cut omitted), of 24 inches in length, and secured by 
three 5,-inch bolts [the ends of the splice to be not less than 
12 inches from the bolster], all to be done in a workmanlike 
manner.” 

The discussion on the details of this modification was warm 
and of some length, although as to its desirability there was 
no difference of opinion. A motion to add reinforcing plate- 
iron fish-plates to the standard splice was finally defeated, on 
the ground that the present splice was good enough. 

Old Rule 15 (new, 13), unchanged. 

Old Rule 16 (new, 14), now reads : 

Rv te 14. Companies shall promptly furnish to each other, 
upon requisition, and forward free over their own road, 
standard materials for the repairs of their cars injured on 
foreign lines. In such cases the following prices may be 


—— : 
a. tron castings, 2 cents per pound (as before). 

b. Brass journal bearings. 18 cents per pound (old, 20 
cents). 

c. Malleable iron, 5 cents per pound (old, 6 cents). 

d. Phosphor-bronze bearings, 20 cents per pound (old, 25 
cents). 

{e. Forgings, bolts and nuts, 5 cents per pound.] 

Fifteen cents was at first proposed for brass and amended to 
18 cents. 


Old Rule 17 (new, 15) now reads as follows : 

RULE 15.-—When either car-trucks or bodies are destroyed 
on a foreign road, the owners must be notified immediately, 
that a settlement may be speedily effected. 

The company destroying the same shall have its option 
whether to rebuild it or pay for the same at the established 
rice. 

{If only the body of the car is destroyed and the company 
destroying it returns the trucks, they shall be delivered to 
the nearest point on the road of the company owning the car, 
free of charge.] 

If it elects to pay for it, a deduction shall be made by the 
owner for the depreciation of the car-truck or body at the 
rate of 6 per cent. = annum upon the yearly depreciated 
value of the parts destroyed since last built : Provided, how- 
ever, that such allowance shall in no case exceed 60 per cent. 
of the established price. 

Until further revision of these rules the prices for settle- 
ment under this rule shall be as follows : 





Last 
year 
Eight-wheel box-car, 33 to 35 ft long ........... ... $450 $50u 
we 5 * 42 ft. long or uncer........ .. 430 480 
cattle car, 32 ft. long or over. ......... 450 500 
** ordinary stuck car, 32 ft. long or under 425 470 
“gondola car, 20-ton, drop bottom....... 400 430 
6 * $i coal car, 20-ton, hopper bottom 450 505 
” - ” 31 ft. long or over.............. 350 380 
ai “ordinary gondola car less than 31 ft. long 300 355 
ree “ “ flat car, 31 ft. long or over.... 300 340 
ee = ~ * © under 41 ft.long.. .. 300 300 
Four gondola car with truck and drop bottom 305 Same. 
= | eae . 
ot * Ordinary coal car.. eee “ 
One pair 4-wheel trucks..... ... 22.6... see eee eee ee 200 222 


Old Rule 18 (new, 16), as to rebuilding, unchanged. 

Old Rule 19 (new, 17), now reads : 

RvLE 17.—Running repairs, namely : Such parts as fail 
under fair usage or require frequent renewals from wearing 
out or failure resulting from faulty construction on cars 
belonging to private parties shall be paid for by the parties 
owning the car. This not to include cars bearing the initials 
of any railroad company (the words “‘ or that are cared for 
by a railroad company” omitted, and the following clause 
added :) {and all railroad companies shall have the same 
responsibility to the companies for all charges for repairs to 
leased cars which are marked with their names or initials, 
as they would for cars owned by them and so marked]. 


The following clause, ‘‘ And it is recommended that rail 
road companies in making contracts with private parties 
insert this rule, or words to the same effect, in their con- 
tract,” was also omitted from the rules, on the grounds that 
it was superfluous and beyond the functions of the associa- 
tion. 

Old Rule 20 (new, 18) now reads as follows : 


RULE 18.—When a car is damaged or destroyed on a private 
track, the railroad company delivering the car upon such 
track {shall be subject to the same responsibility as if the 
damage or detention had occurred on its own track,] the 


clause in brackets having been substituted for ‘shall be 
responsible to the car owner for the making good of the 
damage by the owner of the private track.” 

A hot discussion arose over this rule, not only in respect 
to the merits of the question directly involved (as to 
which, several other amendments than the one adopted, in- 
cluding one to strike out altogether, were unsuccessfully 
proposed), but because this rule has more frequently than 
others been made the subject of circulars from railroad 
companies stating that they ‘‘ would not be bound” by this 
or that rule or clause of a rule when nevertheless they had 
previously acceded to them in their entirety, and had no 
authority under the rules for such arbitrary refusals. It 
was plainly the sentiment of the convention that such action 





was improper, and the modifications of the following rule 
were recommended and adopted with the express object of 
indirectly but effectually putting a stop to it, without any 
positive action. 

Old Rule 21 (new, 19) now reads : 

RULE gp | railroad company may bec me a ey! to 
(this code of rules] (instead of the words ‘‘ these rules,” the 
substituted words, however, not being in italics in the 
original) by giving notice through its neral Manager or 
General Superintendent to the President of the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association [of its adoption of said code of rules for 
one year, beginning with the date on which said rules take 
effect. ] 

Under the rule as thus modified a railroad company ac- 
cedes not to the rules individually but to the code as a whole. 

The following clause: ‘‘ Each company may withdraw 
from its participation in these rules by giving 30 days’ 
notice to other roads through a general circular,” was 
omitted, this seeming to be done in part from the general 
motive of making the rules as a whole more binding, but 
principally for the reason that experience had shown no 
necessity for power to withdraw at will within less than one 
year. 

Old Rule 22 (new, 20), as to the rules taking effect on Aug. 
1 of current year, and as to an anuual revision, remains un- 
changed, except as to date. 

Old Rule 23, as to calling special meetings for revision of 
the rules before the next regular revision, if called for by 
one-third of the cars in interest, was omitted as superfluous. 
A new rule was added, however, as follows, to obviate the in- 
convenience of having no previous consideration of proposed 
amendments : 

RULE 21.—The Executive Committee of the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association shall receive and consider all changes, 
amendments and additions to these rules which may be pro- 
posed to them during the year, and shall report all such 
proposals to the Association at the time of the annual re- 
vision, with recommendation for adoption or otherwise. 

_ The following motion was then carried: That the Execu- 
tive Committee shall present at the next annual meeting a 
codification of the rules for interchange of cars, embodying 
such amendments thereto as may be presented during the 
year, and adopted by the committee. 

The revision of the rules occupied in all about. three- 
quarters of aday. The discussion was at all times active 
and the attention close. The rules involving prices were first 
reported for revision to a committee of three, John W. Cloud, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Chairman, before discussion in con- 
vention, but were afterward gone over and revised in several 
details. 








New Hampshire Railroads. 





The annual report of the Railroad Commissioners of New 
Hampshire—Messrs. O. C. Moore, E. B. 8. Sanborn and E. 
J. Tenney—is just issued, and it isa comprehensive and in- 
teresting document of 349 pages. There was no increase in 
the railroad mileage of the state last year, for the first time 
in many years. In 1874 there were only 739 miles of road 
in the state. That has been increased each year up to the 
last, until now there are 1,043.67 miles. Counting double 
track as single and adding sidings, there are 1,300.25 miles. 
During 1884 the total gross earnings were $11,068,435 and 
the expenses were $7,788,707, leaving net $3,279,728. 

The capital stock of the corporations 7 or operating 
railroads in the state is $39,254,140. This includes the entire 
capital stock of the Boston & Maine, the Portland & Ogdens- 
burg, the Nashua & Lowell, the Fitchburz, the Portland & 
Rochester, the Nashua, Acton & Boston, the Atlantic & St. 
Lawrence, and the Worcester, Nashua & Rochester rail- 


roads. Making estimated deductions for the capital stock of 
these corporations expended in other states, the capital stock 
expended in New Hampshire will closely approximate $23,- 


000,000. The funded indebtedness of the above corporations 
is $21,578,100. The floating debt, approximately estimated, 
is $3,689,075. 

Twenty-five of the 34 corporations reporting paid divi- 
dends varying from 2% to 10 per cent. The average was 
4.52 per cent., and the total was $1,829,196, which is less by 
$13,020 than in 1883. The percentage of expenses to income 
was 69.032, and that is less than at any time before in seven 
years. The average of the six eS roads for the last 
seven years was 72.00. There has been no diminution in 
dividends because the reduction in expenses has more than 
offset the slight shrinkage in business. 

There are 674 grade crossings in the state, ofwhich only 32 
have a fla; , gate or signal. 

The subject of maximum fares and freight rates is exhaust- 
ively treated. This is the only New England railroad com- 
mission that is authorized by law to prescribe maximum 
rates. The board deemed it wise to proceed with great cau- 
tion. They gave public notice during the year of the time 
and place for considering the rates on different roads, and 
held hearings accordingly. The several roads were repre- 
sented, but no appearance was made on the part of the pub- 
lic, except in the case of the Concord road and the Boston & 
Maine. In these cases, after a short adjournment, there 
were speedy adjustments, so that it may now be assumed 
that the rates prescribed—and many of the roads have 
arranged tariffs below the maximum allowed—are satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. The board reasoned that it would 
be absurd to fix a uniform schedule for all roads, or for the 
entire length of one road in some cases, hence they adapted 
their finding to the circumstances of each road. The report 
contains 4 list of the maximum passenger rates, while the 
freight rates are posted in all the stations. The lowest maxi- 
mum fares are 2.9 cents per mile on the Concord, the Concord 
& Portsmouth, the Manchester & Lawrence, the Manchester 
& North Weare and the Suncook Valley, and the highest is 
$1 per mile, on the Mt. Washington Railroad. 
there is a chapter devoted to the express business, giving 
its interesting history, which began in New Hampshire in 
1838, when Nathaniel White began to carry packages exclu- 
sive of any other business. This was a year before W. F. 
Harndon bomen in Boston. The commissioners report the 
failure of their efforts to protect the business of Merrill & 
Co.’s express, owing to a Seeks ion by the Supreme Court that 
the board has no jurisdiction over railroads outside the state, 
but they say: ‘‘ If nine-tenths of the express business of this 
state is to be done by a corporation organized under the laws 
of another state, that corporation, like an insurance company 
doing business in this state, but chartered elsewhere, should 
be amenable to wholesome regulations established by the 
legislature. Its rates may well be subjected to maximum 
limitation, and it should either take a license or charter from 
the state as a proper initiative for the enjoyment of a sub- 
stantial monopoly of a distinct and lucrative branch of trans- 
portation. In this way a legitimate business could be pro- 
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tected from irresponsibe competition, and the public would be 
assured of the speedy redress of any abuse or extortion.” _ 

There is also a chapter on coal transportation. Full statis- 
tics are given of the several roads, and there are 46 pages of 
extracts from the general laws relating to railroads. ese, 
with the findings of the board on all the principal complaints 
that were made, constitute the substance of a well-arranged 
and useful public document. 








Population Chart of Mexico. 





In the map presented herewith, which should be of 
especial interest to those interested in the New Mexi- 
can railroads, the number of inhabitants in each state for 
section of a state) is indicated by the area of an unshaded 
circle, the centre of which has been placed, as nearly as 
may be, at the centre of population of the state or section 
thereof. In order fairly to represent the density and distri- 
bution of population between the uplands and lowlands 
and the north and centre of Mexico, it has been necessary to 
cut several states in two, since otherwise, paying strict re- 
spect to state lines, it would be impossible to give a just idea 
of the distribution of population, owing to the immense out- 
lying regions of thin population, which some of the states 
have attached to them and others have not. The states thus 
subdivided are indicated in the table below by the word 
‘*part,” and opposite the figures of area and population 
are given the fraction of each which have been as 
signed to that part. The state of Zacatecas, for instance, 
has half its area and four-fifths its population in the great 
south-central group; the remaining half its area and one-jifth 
its population belonging to the north-central group. 

This distribution has been made as accurately as possible 
by the detailed statistics of the population of the various 
cantons or districts of each state. Owing to the imperfect 
census statistics of Mexico, complete precision in this distri- 
bution was impossible, and even fractions have been used, but 
substantial accuracy has been attained more fully, perhaps, 
than if this had been attempted. 

The comparative size of cities has been indicated by hatched 
circles, of an area proportional to their population. 

It will be clear, therefore, from an inspection of the map, 
that : 

1. The comparative density of population is indicated by 
the proportion of the whole area of the state to that which 
is inside of the open circles, and 

2. The comparative proportion of the population of cities 
to the total population is indicated by the relative areas of 
the shaded circles and open circles in each state. 

In order not to obscure the primary purpose of the map 
by too much detail, the names of the states and all topograph- 
ical details have been left off it. The name of each state can 
be ascertained from the number within each open circle, 
which refers to the corresponding number and name in the 
following table. 

Lower California, a penisula containing some 57,000 
square miles and 23,000 inhabitants, is related to Mexico 
proper very much as Alaska is to the United States. It has 
therefore been excluded from these comparisons. 

The statistics of area and population are those given in 
Ritter’s Geographical-Statistical Lexicon as for the year 
1883, and are probably as correct as any. Neither the area 
nor population has been accurately determined, and almost 
every statement differs from all others, but the differences 
are, after all, not very material. 

Mexico is topographically divided into two grand and 
(in area) approximately equal sections; the great central 
plateau, 4,000 to 8,000 or more feet above the sea, occupy- 
ing the whole heart of the country, and a narrow strip of 
low tierra caliente, or hot country, lying between it and 
the coast. Of the area shown on the map, which excludes 
most of the Yucatan (peninsula) group, considerably more 
than one-half is included in the plateau, which is a vast 
triangular area, widest at the United States line and 
running toa point about 300 miles southeast of the city 
of Mexico. Summarizing the area and population by 
groups, we have : 

SUMMARY BY GROUPS. 
—--—Population.—— — 














Sq. miles. Total. Persq mile. 
A. South-central......... 705 4,107,362 47.4 
B. Extremedo. .......... 42,153 2,039,653 48.4 
Total South-central...... 128,858 6,147,015 47.7 
C-D. North-central... .... 232,650 838,471 d 
Total plateau............ 361,508 6,985,486 19.3 
Total hot country as 
ced icck cose eas. 334,197 2,637,790 7.9 
Total Mexico... .. .... 695,705 9,623,276 13.8 


The hot country is subdivided as follows : 


E. East Gulf group... .. 59,980 726,572 12.1 
F. Souvheast (peninsula) 

ee eye +: see 86,053 684.803 8.0 
¢. Northwest Pacific do .. 119,270 413,729 3.5 


Southwest Pacific do... 68,894 812,686 11.8 


Total hot country as 
"oop ips LEVEE ETO oe 334,197 2,637,720 7.9 
The more densely settled states of the United States have 
of inhabitants per square mile : 


Massachusetts.... .... 222) 

New Jersey. ......... 152 

Connecticut..... ... 128 | States on the Southern 
New York............. 107 | against 4 central plateau varying 
Pennsylvania ......... 95 i Bi i from 25 to 89, averaging 
Maryland.... ........ 94 47.7. 


RASS «Se eins ewes’ 9D 
Indiana and Illinois... 55) 

Allother states in the United States except these eight have a 
less density of population than the most thickly settled sections 
of Mexico. Thus the average population per square mile in 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia is........... ............... 38 
The more southerly coast states. ... 2 
iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin........ ......... eb ch alates ala agin 
And nearly all the remaining states and territories less than . 15 


The states of Mexico-are far smaller and have for other 
reasons less meaning and importance than those of the United 
States. On the other hand, the eight “groups” (A to H of 





the table below) are sharply distinguished from each other in 
prominent characteristics, and yet are tolerally homogeneous 
within themselves. Comparisons of these groups with our 
states is therefore fairer than comparisons of state with 
state. 

It will be observed that the entire northern half of Mexico 
from ocean to ocean, including the three groups G, C, D, and 
half of group E (the more northerly state, Tamaulipas) only 
have an exceedingly thin population as compared with the 
corresponding sections to the south. A line drawn from the 
city of Mazatlan on the Pacific to Tampico, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, approximately separates the thinly from the thickly 
settled sections, the line of demarcation being actually very 
sharp and the change very sudden. Starting from the Pacific, 
the population per square mile of these groups, as compared 
with the groups immediately to the south of them, stands as 
follows, the total population in thousands being given in 
parentheses: 


(G) (C) (D) (% of E) 
Pacific coast — Plateau Guif jaa 
3.5 3.5 ® iy 
(414) (454) (384) (145) 
Against the following lying immediately to the South: 
(A (A) (% of E) 
Pacific coast South central Gull coast 
11.8 47.4 21. 
(813) (4,107) (582) 


And the following still further south and east: 
Extrems 20. C’tral ‘Seen, ete. 
48.4 8. 
(2,040) (685) 

We thus have, counting from ocean to ocean, in the 

Northern belt, over half the area and one-seventh the pop- 
ulation ; 

Great Central belt, one-third the area and four-fifths the 
population ; 

(Including everything north of the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec, the City of Mexico being about the geographical centre 
of the belt), and in the 

Peninsula, one-eighth the area and one-fourteenth the pop- 
ulation. 

Thus we see that in every sense the region immediately 
around the city of Mexico may be called the heart of Mexico. 
It is both the centre of population and of densest population. 
It follows almost as a matter of course that the largest per- 
centage of city population should be found there, and this is 
the case, as will be seen from the following table: 

Number and Total Population of Mexican Cities of Over 5,000 

















Inhabitants in Each of the Groups of States. 

Popula- Total P.c. of 

tion of popula- city 
Cities cities. tion. pop’n. 
South Central group....... 38 960,200 4,107,362 23.3 
Extreme Central group..... 12 187,500 2,039,653 9.2 
North Central (west) group. 4 47,000 454,325 10.2 
North Central (east) group.. 4 52,400 384,146 13.7 
Total plateau ............. 58 1,247,100 6,985,486 17.8 
East Gulf states .... ....... 5 39 000 726,572 5.4 
West Pacific Coast.......... 6 58,700 413,729 14.2 
South *‘ IPAS 4 56,000 812.686 6.9 

South Fast peninsula.... .. 4 61,600 684,803 9. 
en 18 217,300 2,637,790 3s 
Total Mexico.............. 77 ~=—-'1,464,400 9,623,276 +=—«:15.2 
Southern U. S., 1880........ 71 ‘1,533,883 14,461,518 10.6 

(Cities of 4,000 and over.) 

(1880 22.5 
Total U S. (cities of 8,000 and over). ............ ~ 1860 16.1 
41850 912.5 


The ‘‘ Southern states” referred to are those south of Mary- 
jand and Missouri, excluding half of Texas, being of an area 
approximately equal to the whole of Mexico proper. 

In the preparation of this table it has been necessary to 
strike an average between even more discordant estimate, 
(for they are little more than estimates) of the population of 
cities than in the case of the total population and area of 
states. The figures chosen, however, are very conservative, 
and in the aggregate are believed rather to underrate than 
overrate the city population. For example, the city of 
Mexico has been taken at 241,000, whereas in reality it is 
now supposed to have nearly 300,000. Only one other city, 
Leon, is supposed to have over 100,000 people, the next 
largest, in the order named, being Guadalajara, Puebla, 
Guanajuato, Zacatecas, (the two leading mining towns), etc. 

Of the total number of cities there are 20 directly on the 
line of the Mexican Central Railroad (i. e. within half a mile 
to four miles of it; few of them are very close to it), and 7 


6 | others quite near to it, as follows : 


On the mainline... ...... ........15 cities, 628,800 inhabitants. 
On the Pacific Branch........... .. so *" BETO = 


On the Tampico Branch............ 2 “ 41,300 " 
Total directly on the line....... 20 “ 781,800 “ 
Near the line and tributary only to 
Rasspiddciactaveerasactely cx ae oe 75,000 - 
SE Rt cee? «856,800 * 


Over one-third of the cities and nearly one-half of the 
urban population lies, consequently, on theline of this road. 
Many of the cities of the above list are also touched by the 
Mexican National line, actual or projected, so that, with the 
cities touched only by that system, it makes nearly as good a 
showing, if ever completed as projected. 
is too uncertain to make a list worth giving. 


This, however, 
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Effect of a Nebraska Cyclone on Rolling Stock. 
ENGINEER’S OFFICE, END OF TRACK, ) 
Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley Railroad, ~ 
June 6, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

On Friday, June 5, at 5:30 p. m., the boarding train on 
the extension of the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley 
Railroad, 83 miles west of Valentine, ard 6 miles east of 
Gordon, Neb., was struck by a cyclone coming from the 
south and 15 out of 21 cars were wrecked. 

Most of the men were at work in a cut just west of the 





wreck, and they immediately went to the rescue of the 
injured. A messenger was at once despatched to Gordon for 
a physician, who arrived about 8 p. m., and cared for the nine 
wounded, two of whom were seriously injured. 

The boarding train precedes the supply train, and is 
handled by an engine in the rear. It had been pushed west 
over aslough and barely brought to a stand-still, with the 
first six cars on the west end of the train standing in a cut, 
when the train was wrecked. These six carsin the cut would 
undoubtedly have shared the fate of the others had it not been 
for the protection of the cut. 

The engineer claims that the south side of his 40-ton engine 
was raised from the track, but settled back to place again; 
if so, it must have been caused by the tank car, which lay on 
its side still coupled to the engine. 

The couplings of three of the cars were not entirely broken 
loose, although more or less injured. Four of the cars were 
badly broken up and not worth repairs; the balance will all 
need to go to the shop to be put in running order. None of 
the trucks were broken, and with two or three exceptions 
they were all detached from the cars. The cars and trucks 
were all clear from the tracks, so that trains could pass, with 
the exception of one pair of trucks which was across the 
track. The alignment was disturbed at the joint only; in 
that case about 8 in. 

To make matters more distressing, shortly after the acci- 
dent a terrific rain and hail storm followed, the hail-stones 
being of the size of walnuts. In the course of an hour the 
wind changed very suddenly into the northwest and again 
blew a hurricane, which was followed for half an hour by an 
almost continuous sheet of water. During the night many 
of the men made a shelter and fire of the cedar ties. 

The officers’ cooking and dining car being one of the num- 
ber saved in the cut, the men after a time were served with 
breakfast, and the supply train being on hand and uninjured, 
tracklaying went forward. During the following day box 
cars were fitted up for the men and business went on as 
usual. 

Taking all things into consideration, the accident is con- 
sidered a lucky one. The inclosed profile shows the contour 
of the ground and position of the wrecked cars. <A. F. N. 

[The profile shows that the wrecked cars stood on a 
fill of five or six feet and the six uninjured cars in a 
cut of from one to four feet. Four of the wrecked 
cars were turned bottom up; the remainder on their 
sides. Severe as this cyclone was, it was less so than 
several others on record; one of which, at East St. 
Louis, not only blew a heavy switch engine from the 
track, but actually lifted it up bodily, by at least the 
height of the flange, and moved it over sidewise, 
setting it down again entirely free from the track; a 
much more wonderful result, obviously, than merely 
to tip the engine over sidewise by rotating it on one 


Payment for the Use of Cars. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

How to get proper remuneration for the use (and abuse) of 
freight cars is one of the problems in railroad economics 
which is growing no better by being left untouched so long ; 
and, like the Mormon ulcer on our body politic, the present 
state of affairs is unmistakably recognized by all thoughtful ob, 
servers asan unhealthy condition which must, sooner or later, 
be tackled and disposed of in some way. There seems to be noth- 
ing gained by interminable discussion as tc whether foreign 
roads should pay by the mile or by the day ; probably the ac- 
vocates of neither of these plans will ever be ready to yield 
wholly to the other, and the very sensible compromise which 
has been several times suggested, that of charging a moderate 
mileage and adding to that a moderate per diem rate for un- 
reasonable detention, certainly deserves more attention than 
it seems to have received. Mr. Charles Paine has expressed 
his faith in this plan, even regarding its practicability as 
proved, and other experienced and careful managers have 
agreed with him. If the matter could have been brought 
before an influential representative body like the Time Con- 
vention, it would no doubt have been acted upon, and to good 
purpose, long before now. It certainly deserves as well of the 
managers as other questions that they have settled in that 
convention. Possibly the convention may ultimately find its 
mission in the discussion of some of the live questions of the 
day. The semi-annual assembling together and formally 
voting to ‘‘continue the present schedule with such local 
changes, etc.,” is really not very arduous work per se. Good 
judges of railroad business and of human nature have said 
that the collection of demurrage ought to be looked after by 
the Superintendent and not by the General Freight Agent. 

It will, of course, be argued that the present is no time to 
talk about the making of agreements by men who have been 
doing nothing for the last year or more but break the agree- 
ments they have made; but there is no danger of beginning 
too early; such matters take time, and there are hopeful 
people who look for better times and would be willing to pre- 
pare for them. At all events, the making and breaking of 
agreements to charge consignees 30, 40 or 50 cents a day for 
cars used as storehouses, cannot be the means of squandering 
money any faster than the method now in fashion, and there 
might be some satisfactory compensation in having a little 
variety in the folly. 

What is there to hinder a few enterprising managers 
making a cautious trial of a low demurrage charge within a 
limited territory ? The bugbear about legal restrictions and 
the necessity of a special form of shipping contract should 
not be allowed to hinder this much-needed reform. Storage is 
certainly a legitimate charge on any freight, and a cent or 
two per ton per day cannot be called an exorbitant rate, 
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Showing by circles of an area proportional to the population, the comparative density of population and size of cities. Population of states represented to scale by an open circle; 
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Area and Population of the Various States andSections | GroupC. North Central, tributary to Mexican Central. LOWLAND COAST STATES (Tierra Caliente). 
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whether the goods be stored in an ordinary warehouse or in 
the much more costly rolling store-house, and this would 
produce an income per car which would certainly be much 
more satisfactory than a $2 a day rate not collected. If the 
aggregate waste from the use of cars as store-houses could be 
computed, and then reduced one-half or two-thirds, even 
these reduced figures would be so enormous that the managers 
would certainly be scared into doing something. A. 








Improvements in Locomotive Smoke-boxes and Stacks. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Important improvements in locomotive construction have 
been successfully accomplished at the Union Pacific shops in 
Denver, Col., by Master Mechanic Mertsheimer, the results of 
several years of persistent study and experiment. The fact 
that a saving of 30 per cent. in fuel has actually been effected 
bespeaks the value of the improvements, as in the heavy 
grade run from Denver to Cheyenne and return, a round 
trip of 212 miles, the usual consumption of from 9 to 11 tons 
of coal has been cut down to 7 t.ns, a yearly saving per 
engine of from $1,500 to $2,000. The following changes and 
alterations in the smoke and extension arches and stack 
have been made: The stack and exhaust nozzles are 
moved forward to the extension arch under which is built 
a cinder hopper—clearly seen in fig. 1. There is a man-hole 
I, where stacks are generally placed by other builders, allow, 
ing easy access to the steam pipes and flues, and a hand-hole 
L inthe hopper side admits of local examination without 
opening the front door. 

A deflector plate A (figs. 1 and 2), inclined at an angle of 
25 degrees in front of the flue sheet, and covering about two- 
thirds of a plane section of the smoke arch, is raised or low- 
ered by movable supports, W W, tilla satisfactory draft is 
secured in the fire-box. This arrangement, by slacking the 
draft in the upper flues, secures an evenness of heat dis- 
tribution in the fire-box to be had otherwise only by the brick 
arch, thus saving its cost to each engine. 


A main feature is the substitution of perforated No. 14! 


steel plates for the common wire screen netting used gener- 
ally in extension arches, arranging them as shown at A and 
C figs. 1-4. In fig. 6 the full size of holes or perforations 
is given. These holes are slotted as less likely than circular 
holes to choke up with cinders. Sheet B is cut short just in 
front of the exhaust nozzles, as it was found that by its con- 
tinuance to the extension arch head the cinders would at 
times bank up in the hopper-front till that area of B between 


the exhaust pipes and the arch front was entirely closed, | 


which interfered with the draught. However, the alteration 
as shown, running a second and similar plate at an angle of 
20 degrees with the perpendicular to the extension 
arch head (fig. 1), not only obviated the difficulty 
but unexpectedly increased the draft 15 per cent, 
As these plates are perfectly smooth, the inferiority 


of wire in clogging consequent upon the retention of | 
cinders in its meshes is easily understood. Their durability | 
is shown by the fact that in three engines fitted with these | 
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IMPROVED LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE-BOX AND STACK. 


evidenced by the fact that no fire ever escapes the stack. The 
area of the two sheets or plates is one-half more than the sum 
of the areas of the head sheet flue openings. 

In the chamber or hopper D, figs. 1, 3, 4 and 5, the cinders 
accumulate, having been deflected by the plate A as well as 
by the plates B and C, when they are blown by hot-water 
blast through the escape pipe EF and contracted mouthpiece 
#’, figs. 1, 4 and 5, thus: The engineer opens F' from the cab 
by the red G, and then opening 11¢ turns a valve in con- 
venient reach on the boiler-head, he Jets hot water through 
a *4 in. pipe running into the cinder-hopper, as at K, fig. 4, 
and the hot contents are thoroughly wet down and blown 
toward the outlet at E. Now by T and elbow connections 
at m, figs. 1 and 4, the * in. pipe K is ‘‘ twinned,” one pipe 
V ending five-eighths of the hopper-length toward the escape 
pipe, fig. 1, while the other continues three-fourths the 
length of the escape pipe, which curves immediately at 
right angles to the engine, fig. 4. The second blast pipe eon- 
tracts to a %¢ in. aperture at F, fig. 4, and discharging hot 
water at the same time as V, it accelerates tke emptying of 
the hopper started by pipes at V, and blows the wet cinders 
clear to one side of the track. This operation entire is per- 
formed while the engine is in motion so that no cinders are 
blown in the yards, Another valuable feature of this gen- 
eral invention is the increase in the blast nozzles to 3 in. 
diameter, an enlargemment of from '{ to }, in., and the ex- 
haust pipes are 1 in. larger than the exhaust ports out of the 
saddle. The importance of this in removing so much back 
pressure on the cylinders and the saving in steam by letting 
up on the work to be done through the induction ports at 
once elicits special attention. An improved straight stack 
has also been made by Mr. Mertsheimer, viz.,a 58 in. long 
stack, with the same base diameter as the cylinders, is gradu- 
ally increased to an excess of 2 in. at the top, something like 
the West Shore locomotive stacks, which facilitates the escape 
of smoke, but different from those, in that a ‘“choker lining ” 
beginning 41 in. from base extends 17 in. to the top of stack, 
contracting to 1 in. less in diameter than the base or 3 in. 
less than top of stack. By this contraction the smoke is shot 
up high into the air and clear of the train, whereas the smoke 
would otherwise roll back on tothe cars. Passengers will 
appreciate this on a hot day. The new stack is replacing the 
present sore-thumb-in-a-rag style of stack which, after doing 
good work in its day and generation, has become a relic of the 
past, like wood-burners and inside connections. The Colorado 
Division locomotives are being fitted with these new appli- 


ances as rapidly as possible. JESSUP. 








Piece Work in Railroad Shops. 


| To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 


I notice a contribution in your issue of June 19 on piece 
work in railroad shops. I doubt if this system could be as 
easily inaugurated as would appear; at least it would be 
largely limited to the building of new engines. For instance, 
a lathe might be running on boring out a driving box for a 
new engine on the piece work system, when the lathe might 
be unexpectedly needed to straighten and true up a bent 


perforated plates one year ago, a recent examination showed | piston of an engine in service, or for any other repair job. It 
no appreciable wear: and the thoroughness of their work is ' is evident that the piece work system would stop at the re- 


Fig. 


pair job, because no given time could be set in which the re- 
pair job would be finished, as it might require one or three 
hours’ work, depending on each individual repair job; or 
the lathe might be needed for work in the car or civil engi- 
neers’ department. And how could any specified time or pay 
be set beforehand for turning off a set of driving-wheel tires 
that had been in service, as they might require anywhere 
from 14 to *% in. to come off to reach the lowest spot, while 
hard spots or hard tires would bring other unknown quanti- 
ties into the matter. Such a system as proposed could only 
} be used while new engines were being built, and most roads 
are coming to the conclusion that they can buy cheaper than 
build. 

Under this system, the mechanics’ time would be turned in 
partly on piece work and partly on the day’s wages system, 
thus requiring more time to straighten out. It would require 
a great deal of time to get such a system in working order. 
For instance, taking the matter of driving boxes, the amount 
of time used on the day’s wages system for several sets would 
be necessary in order to obtain a fair average, and then, 
different sizes would require a classification. 

While this system works beautifully on all new work, as in 
contract shops, it seems doubtful if it would answer as well 
where it is mixed with repair work, such as all railroad shops 
are largely devoted to. FRANK C, SMITH. 








The Cause of Breakage of Angle-Bars. 





PITTSBURGH, June 18, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of June 12, 1885, appears a communication 
on the breakage of splice-bars, and the conclusion reached is, 
that the splice-bars should have their upper edges crowned. 

Several observations (so-called laws) on the wear of rails 
are also given. 

The gist of the whole article is the old story, ‘‘ that the 
angle splices do break ;” and, just as Mr. Becker says, at the 
conclusion of his thorough paper on the same subject, ‘‘it is 
poor consolation to know how they break.” 

Theory, as far as it can be applied to the subject, shows 
too that they should break or belie mechanical laws more 
firmly established than the so-called five Jaws in the article. 
The moment of inertia, either of rail or splice-bars, reduced 
as it has to be, with 50 to 100 per cent. for impact, loses, 
however, much of its importance in the matter. 

To an observer it appears curious that a rail should for 28 
ft. be supported at the base, and at the ends, the place of all 
others where it needs efficient support, it should, as it were, 
be hung up by the ears. 

The base is usually 4 in. wide; the ears (as part of the 
head) together usually 114 in. wide. 

True enough, the 4 in. base rests on wood, and the 114 in. 
base on iron. The track would be a marvel of strength if the 
trains would merely stand on it and not roll on it. 

The universal experience, however, is that 4 in. wide will 
wear into the wood, and 114 in. wide will wear into the iron 
at the joint. If we wanted to be nice, we might prove, 
whether true or not, that it increases nearly as the square of 
the number of wheels that hit that joint, so that after a while 
the rail ends will play up and down like the keys on a piano 
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The splices break from this cause as well as from other 
causes. Where the rail wears into the tie, itcan be tightened 
with the spike, but where the rail ends wear into the splice- 
bars, they cannot, it is plain, be tightened with the bolts 
through the web. The track must first be safe and then 
smooth-riding. As long as angle-bars break, the track is not 
perfectly safe ; as long as angle-bars wear, the track is not 
perfectly smooth-riding. 

Mr. Sayre has, in his [Lehigh Valley] joint, made the angle 
splices heavier, especially in the upper edge, and therefore 
safer ; he has increased the width of support on the ears, and 
therefore decreased in just that ratio the wear on the upper 
edge of the splice-bars. But I venture to predict that his im- 
proved joint will prove a failure too, not somuch from break- 
age as from wear at the joint. The time, or rather tonnage, 
to do it, will be in the exact ratio of the contact-width of his 
joint to that of any other angle joint. 

‘* The proof of the pudding is the eating.” Since the angle 
joint proves to be a failure, what better proof is wanted of its 
being an irrational rail-connection ? 

It is clear that unless the ears are made so wide, and the 
head so broad or the metalso hard, that no abrasion will 
take place at the joint before the rail is worn out, perma- 
nently tight angle joints will remain an impossibility, not 
because the splice-bars wear, but because they wear un- 
equally. 

That the angle joint is responsible for many bad rail sec_ 
tions is natural. The slope of the ears, having to be less than 
the angle of repose of iron on iron, makes most of the rail- 
heads weak, and after wearing down a certain amount the 
heads are liable to split off, and do split off. 

It is yet to be proven that heavier rail sections than 67 
pounds are needed for the economical working of the most 
used railroad. More iron and steel in the track represents 
just so much more capital which produces no revenue, so 
that its value must lie in the form of saving, in the cost of 
maintenance of way. Where is the proof for this saving / 
The elevated roads in New York have the track on a solid 
bed. What better ballast under the tie can there be than an 
unyielding iron girder? Still, loose and yielding joints are 
the rule, as everybody can hear and see. 

The iron bridge structure itself is already showing the 
effects produced by the constant hammering at the angle 
joints, which were as good as could be made and maintained. 
Would a heavier rail, costing just so much more, be the 
proper remedy for the evil ? 

Instead, then, of designing a rail section that will wear 
down with safety the largest possible amount, it is designed 
with regard to a short splice-connection, which, experience 
and theory alike show to be a failure. And instead of hav- 
ing tight connections that will remain tight and last as long 
as the best rail will, the present experience is, that a rail 
will on the average outlast two sets of splice-bars. Besides, 
there is such an endless and needless variety of rail and 
splice sections as to inflict upon the rail-makers and splice- 
makers no end of expense and trouble for new rolls. 

Not long ago your journal collected opinions as to the 
merit of broken or even joints, and, if I remember rightly, 
the replies balanced on the question, with a slight prepon- 
derance for broker joints, as including the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and those roads copying the Pennsylvania stardards. 

As might be expected, it is indifferent where the joint is if 
worn and shaky. If the joints are bad the track will be bad 
and the cars will jolt, whether the joints are broken or worn. 
The angle joints will not be any tighter in any case. It is of 
no particular consequence, then, whether the cars jump over 
even joints or stagger over broken joints. 

Mathematical analysis of the rail as a continuous beam 
shows that there should be a differentiation of distances of 
supports, in order to have successively the same maximum 
bending moments, or the same deflections, throughout its 
length. 

Now I grant that such an analysis, like all similar ones, is 
of little use for establishing the actual conditions on yielding 
tie-supports ; but it is instructive in guiding good practice, 
which would put the ties somewhat closer together, toward 
the ends of the rail, with two broad ties for the joint. Such 
practice is impracticable with broken joints. From this 
standpoint, at least, even joints are to be preferred. 

We would then hear less of low joints. I am aware of only 
one rail-joint in use which is rationally designed, namely, the 
one having the rail-ends supported at the base, on a bridge, 
in such a manner that the pressure will be thrown simul- 
taneously on both ties next to the joint, and the rail-ends 
clamped down, as in a vise, so they cannot play up and down. 
This is the joint designed by Mr. Clark Fisher, C. E., Tren- 
ton, N. J. With the parts properly proportioned and with 
the rail-ends cut off at an angle of 60° or 45°, it should out- 
last the best designed rail. If rail-ends are cut at an angle, 
60 ft. rails could be used in place of 30 ft. rails. 

I hear it stated that the beveled joint is giving very 
good results and a smooth-riding track. No doubt it 
can be arranged as a splice for the rails where frequent 
earth-slips or sharp curves should make it necessary. Also 
the punching out of the rail base for spikes can be easily 
avoided. Practice may suggest further improvements. 

It is a curious fact that on the English and Continental 
railroads there is little trouble with broken splices, though 
loose and rattling joints are as plentiful there as in this coun- 
try. The reasons appear to be these: The greatest wear is 
from freight trains, which are heavier and run faster in 
America. American freight cars have the small cast-iron, 
unelastic wheels, resting in trucks which are but poorly pro- 
vided with springs. European freight cars have larger 
wheels, mostly wrought-iron-frame wheels, with ample play 
in the springs at the wheel bearings. The European rolling 

tock is, on the average, lighter, and fast-running trains are . 
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IMPROVED LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE-BOX AND STACK. 


shorter. There is a permanent force of men keeping the 
track in good condition, labor being cheap. The European 
roads are mostly heavily ballasted and well drained. 
ties with siuple rail-fastenings are coming more and more 
into use. But European standards are not applicable in al) 
cases to American railroads. 





| 


The track-engineer should not be relied upon alone for | 


smooth-riding trains, The master mechanic and master car- 
builder must do their share also. For instance, the counter- 
weights on driving wheels are a terror on the track. Three- 
crank engines have recently been tried with good results on 
some English steam propellers, and three or four cylinders 
for locomotives may, on trial, do away with counter weights. 
The centre of gravity of cars and locomotives should be as 
low to the rail as possible and should be of nearly the same 
height for all rolling stock. Larger and lighter wheels wil] 
greatly reduce the train resistance and increase the number 
of cars any given locomotive could haul. To combine all 
these and other features into good and cheaply manufactured 
rolling stock will tax the skill and resources of the best de- 
signers, but progress points in that direction, as has been 
pointed out often before. G. LINDENTHAL, C. E. 

{Mr. Lindenthal is in error as to the results of our 
inquiries as to even or broken joints. 
in all parts of the country was very decidedly in favor 
of broken instead of even joints, and in the South and 
East we may say roughly that it is the universal prac- 
tice. Moreover, it is not only equally possible to space 
ties nearer at the joints with broken joints, but it is 
the usual practice. One proofisthe drawing of the 
standard Michigan Central joint in a recent issue. 
The slight additional stability to the middle of the 
opposite rail, we endeavored to show at the time, was 
probably an advantage and not a disadvantage. The 
statement that our freight trains run faster than the 
English also needs correction. The direct contrary is 
the case. English freight trains average from 5 to 8 
miles per hour faster than ours. Some other minor 
statements we should be inclined to take issue with, as 
notably that any appreciable increase in number of 
cars hauled would result from increasing the size of 
wheels. As to the main issue, that a support of the 
rail under the broad base is more mechanical in prin- 
ciple than a support under the narrow ‘“‘ears,” we do 
not suppose there will be any dispute ; nor can there 
well be that there is a radical defect of the fish-plate, 
that it tends to wear unequally, and that hence, when 
wear has once begun, the joint is, for all purposes of 
first-class track, hopelessly destroyed. The success of 
the various attempts to correct its defects by making 
it longer or heavier depends chiefly on practically pre- 
venting the beginning of wear on the edges. That 
it is a hopeful attempt does not as yet appear. 

Our understanding of the results of experience with 
beveled joints is different from Mr. Lindenthal’s. We 
are told that where they have been tried they are prov- 


The tendency | of 
| he 





ing a failure, the acute-angled joints speedily crush- 
ing and making a very bad joint.—EDITOR RAILROAD 


tron | GazeTTE. | 








TECHNICAL. 








The Origin of the Extended Smoke-box for 
Locomotives. 

During the course of a recent conversation with Mr. E. M. 
Reed, Vice-President and General Superintendent of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, we learned that he 
applied the extended smoke-box to locomotives as early as 

3. Mr. Reed was at that time Master Mechanic of the 
road, and he made the change in expectation that the use of 
an open stack would admit a free draft that would make 
large nozzles admissible. He thinks that most of the failures 
to make the extended front work more economically than an 
obstructed stack have resulted from the smoke-box not being 
kept air-tight. Misunderstanding the proper function of the 
diaphragm, and constructing it badly or setting it in the 
wrong position, have also led to the failure of the extended 
front in the days when it was on trial. It is getting so - 
lar now that the cause of the trouble is diligently peck 
for when the device does {not work satisfactorily, and a 
remedy is invariably found. For many years the remedy 


| was to cut off the extension and put on a diamond stack to 





obstruct the draft. Mr. Reed never wavered in his belief 
that something like the front end was to be the future method 
reventing spark-throwing in American locomotives, and 
ept putting on that device when it had few friends and 
many active enemies,— National Car-Builder. 


Brake Tests. 


A trial train equipped by the American Brake Co., of St 
Louis, and sent east by that company, was last week at 
Cleveland, and on July 6 was at Buffalo, where tests of the 
brakes were made in the presence of a number of railroad 
officers. The train consists of a locomotive, 12 coal cars and 
4 box cars. In the Buffalo trial, which was made on the Belt 
line of the New York Central, 8 stops were made very suc- 
cessfully at speeds ranging from 20 to 33 miles an hour, on 
level track and on up and down grades. The same evening - 
the train left Buffalo for Albany and Boston. From Boston 
it will return to St. Louis by way of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. The — of 
this trip is to exhibit to rm railroad managers the ad- 
vantages of the company’s system of brakes, 


A New Style of Switch. 


Mr. John B. Batt, who invented the railway crossing signal, 
described in the Express of last week, has Sectosted a new in- 
vention, known as the horse-shoe switch, the name being 
taken from the peculiar construction of the rail thrown by 
the lever. The rails are nearly continuous, and are built some- 
what on the principle of the split switch, the difference being 
that in the horse-shoe switch the rails areall stationary. The 
inside stub of the left switch rail and the right side of the 
main rail are seta sufficient distance from the other rails to 
give plenty of play for the flanges of the wheels. At the end 
of the switch, with the points facing the opening, is set a rail, 
bent in the shape of a horse-shoe, with the points facing the 
switch. This is thrown by a lever similar to that used on the 
old style switches, and is not used by the wheels except when 
the switch is thrown for the other track, and a train 
in the opposite direction will pass over the rail and 
safely on the main track. The switch has not the objection 
of many of the old-style switches, in that it is very simple, 
and combines the good points of these without their objec: 
tions. The sapease of making them is very slight, as the 
chairs, head-blocks, and many other parts of the old-style 
switches are done away with. 

Sample switches are to be placed on the New York Cen- 
=. Lackawanna and Nickel Plate in a few days,—Buffalo 

press, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 








Contributions.—-Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early infe~mation of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be publi hed. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly wnderstood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 








RAILS AND TRACK LABOR. 

There is a feeling among not afew American track- 
men, which for the time being has almost as much 
force as if it were an undeniable thing. that a 60-lb. 
rail as about the dividing line between light and heavy 
rails for fairly heavy traffic, that a 65-lb. is something 
good enough for anyfone, and that to use a 70 or 80 Ib, 
rail is something like wasteful extravagancé on any 
but roads of the very heaviest traffic. In fact, it has 
recently been contended with some authority that 
there is no economy at all, but rather a disadvantage, 
in using heavier rails than 60 or 65 Ibs.; that only a 
certain fixed amount, say # to 2in., can be worn off 
the top of any rail without so destroying its surface as 
to make it worthless for good track, and that for this 
and other reasons buying anything more than a 65-lb. 
rail is a waste of money which might better be devoted 
to track labor for maintenance of surface. It is even 
contended that heavier rails make the track too rigid. 

That there is great force in one of these arguments 
at least, if its truth be admitted, is clear. If rails tend 
to wear so rough that they will only stand a certain 
fixed amount of wear before becoming worthless for 
this cause alone, the futility of increasing the section 
to obtain longer wear is evident, and it would hardly 
be asserted thatthe greater stiffness and strength alone 
of the heavier section would justify its greater cost. 
So, too, if rails are to batter down at the joints 
within a few months after laying, as some 
poor rails do, so as to need removal for that 
cause alone before they have sustained any consider- 
able wear, extra money for extra weight of section is 
plainly wasted. But neither of these causes of fail- 
ure will be generally admitted to be other than excep- 
tional. Even fairly good rails do not batter at the 
joints, nor do they wear rough, to such an extent as 
to cut short their life much below that due to nor- 

mal wear, under ordinary circumstances, 

Barring these causes, and neglecting as trivial the 
objection that any practicable rail can make track 
‘*too rigid,” there remains only this question: Where 
is money for improving track best expended, in in- 
creasing the rail-section or in more track labor ?—and 
there are certain considerations which seem to indi- 
cate quite strongly that this question has not been 
always considered with sufficient independence and 
care, and that the worst sins against sound economy 
are committed, not by those who buy 380 or 40 or 50- 
Ib. rails for poor thin-traffic roads, but by those who 
buy 60 or even 65-lb. rails for prosperous and busy 
roads, with the idea that they are thereby taking the 
most economical course to ebtain a first-class track. 
First-class track, it is true, can be and is obtained 
with such rails, but whether saving 5 or 10 lbs. per 





lighter rails and for poorer roads, is another question. 

That there is an immense gain in strength. stiffness 
and durability in increasing the weight of even the 
heavier rails we have already seen in a recent issue*, 
but as the discussion referred to seemed to be directed, 


rails of less than 50 lbs, per yard section, we may re- 
peat the conclusions there reached in respect to the 
heavier sections without now giving the grounds for 
them. According to the conclusions there reached : 








Adding toa —-——---— Increases ee 

60 Ib. rail Weight. Stiffness. Strength. Durability. 
10 Ibs. per yd... 16.7 p. c. 36 p. c. 26 p. ec. 83 p. c. 
at OS) ae * i 54 167 “ 


the weight varying directly with the section, the 
stiffness as the square of the weight per yard, the 
strength as the 3-2 power, or square-root of the cube of 
the weight, and the durability being determined by 
assuming (1) that about half the weight of any section 
is in the head, (2) that with rails very light for their 
duty only } of the head can be worn away before 
the rail becomes unserviceable, and (3) that a heavier 
rail may at least be worn down until the head is no 
heavier than that of the lighter rail when unservice- 
able. 

That the three qualities which are desirable ina rail, 
strength, stiffness and durability, are much more 
cheaply purchased in the heavy sections than in the 
lighter sections, is clear enough from this statement. 
It will be seen that the additional stiffness gained costs 
less than half as much, the additional strength but 
little more than half as much, and the additional dura- 
bility only one-fifth as much, and we need hardly re- 
peat that, inasmuch as the function of the rail is not 
only to support the load from tie to tie, but to relieve 
the strain at joints and the load on low or imperfectly 
bedded ties, there is always use for all the strength 
and stiffness there is in an ordinary rail-section. The 
stiffer the rail the less perfect need be the supports of 
the road-bed for equal excellence. The only question 
is whether this needed support cannot be more cheaply 
obtained by putting a little more work into the sur- 
facing. 

Strenuously as this view is maintained by some en- 
titled to a hearing, it hardly needs more than to pre- 
sent a few contrasting figures strongly to indicate, at 
least, that it is more animpression than a well-founded 
belief. 

To increase the weight of rail 10 lbs. per yard re- 
quires, in round numbers, 16 tons per mile, costing, at 
the even figure of $30 per ton, $480 per mile, the inter- 
est on which is: 


At 5 per cent At 10 per cent. At 20 per cent. 
$24.00. $48.00. $96.00. 


Equal to acost in cents per train mile, assuming 
various numbers of trains per day each way, of— 
—-—-Cents per train mile. 


Atdp.c. 10 p. e. 20 p.c. 

} train per day .. 3.29 6.58 13.16 

Qs . tint. | Ba 6.58 

we « <csoinaetnbiaa 0.33 0.86 1332 
20 « “ oa aoe 0.33 0 66 


It weuld seem as if no demonstration were needed 
beyond this table to show that on a road of any con- 
siderable traffic, the stability gained by adding 10 Ibs. 
per yard to the weight of a 60-lb. rail would give far 
mere for the money invested, at any probable rate of 
interest, than the expenditure of an equivalent sum 
annually on additional track labor for lining and sur. 
facing. On a road running 20 trains per day, even if it 
cannot get money at less than 10 per cent., the interest 
charge of $48 per year per mile amounts to but 0.33 
cent per train mile, whereas the common expenditure 
on raising and surfacing, ballast, etc., is about 10 cents 
per train-mile. Therefore the extra 5 lbs. per yard 
has only to save less than 3} per cent. of track labor 
to bea paying investment. It seems probable at once 
that more than that might be saved, and yet main- 
tain equal condition even when the rail was a tolerably 
heavy one. 

It will make the justice of this conclusion clearer 
to consider for a moment the opposite extreme of light- 
traffic roads. As respects such roads, especially those 
built at great cost for capital, the case is not so clear. 
In fact, for the extremes of their traffic and scant 
capital, say one train per day and 20 per cent. cost of 
capital, it seems almost clear that it will not pay to 
increase the rail beyond what safety requires, as the 
cost of interest on even 5 Ibs. per yard extra weight 
of rail will in that case be 6.58 cents per train-mile. 

But, premising that this extreme case can but rarely 
be approached in practice, because (1) there are few 
even of the lightest traffic roads which do not run 
more than one train each way per day, and (2) few 
roads are so poor that, if the case is properly pre- 
sented, they cannot raise a moderate additional capital 
for betterments which, whatever the profit on tke 








* Railroad Gazette, March 13 and 27, ‘‘ Light Rails” and 
** Light Railroads.” 


even more than it really was, to distinctively light | 





yard on such heavy rails does not waste more money | enterprise as a whole, will return 20 per cent. profit on 
than it saves and more than proportionate savings on | their own individual cost; it may be questioned, from 


the results of experience, whether even in this extreme 
case the extra weight of rail is not the best use which 
can be made of the money. The very least which can 
possibly be spent on mere track surfacing and main- 
tenance, and keep it in fairly safe condition for the 
passage of one train per day, is from $100 to $1£5 per 
mile, with $80 to $100 additional for ties, or say $200 
in all, excluding perhaps $100 more for yards and mis- 
cellaneous. The cost of the 5 lbs. per yard extra weight, 
even at 20 per cent. interest on capital, is only $48 per 
year, for which slight increase of one-fifth or one-sixth 
in the interest charge on rails we obtain an average in- 
crease, ina very light rail, of fully 50 per cent. in the 
three elements of strength, stiffness and durability.* 
Granting a road to be so poor that no increase what- 
ever in total charges can be borne for any betterment 
beyond absolute necessities, however great, is it 
certain that so great a difference in the stability 
of the rail will not enable one-fourth of the other- 
wise minimum track expenditure to be saved, while 
yet leaving the track as safe and good as before? 
It is a fairly even balance, indeed, under this extreme 
supposition ; unless the rails were very light indeed it 
probably would not pay to increase it; but it is diffi- 
cult to escape from the conclusion that under any or 

dinary conditions of traffic it plainly will pay to use a 
tolerably heavy rail before relying on track labor to 
make up by better surfacing for its deficiency of 
strength, simply to save a slight additional invest- 
ment of capital ; and if so, as the traffic increases up to 
a comfortable average, as to6or 8 or 10 trains each 
way per day, there becomes an immense economy in 
using heavy rails to save track labor, so much so as to 
indicate strongly that the very curious similarity 
in weight of rails used on all roads in this 
country above the poorest class, despite the 
great differences in volume of traffic, is 
due. not so much to the use of too heavy rails on our 
light-traffic roads as to the use of far too light rails 
for true economy on our more important lines, as for 
instance 60 or 65 Ib. rails on trunk lines which wouid 
be acting more wisely to use 70 or 80 lb. rails. The 
difterence is, however, that such lines are rich enough 
to stand the resulting loss, whereas a poor road which 
permits its poverty to destroy it by buying an over 
light rail, cannot. Some of our more prosperous lines 
have recently begun to break through this rule by 
using what are now called very heavy rails, but the 
exceptions are not yet so numerous as to do more than 
prove the rule. 

There is an apparent objection to this line of argu- 
ment ; that it assumes the cost of track labor to be 
very nearly so much per train-mile instead of per 
mile of road, whereas in fact, it is often stated, it 
does or ought to vary more nearly with the distance 
than with the traffic, so that whether there are twenty 
or thirty or forty trains per day passing over track, it 
must be in about the same condition, and hence must 
cost about the same sum per mile to maintain. From 
this it must follow that it is not fair te divide up the 
interest charge on extra weight of rail among a large 
number of trains, and thus reduce it to trifling pro- 
portions, while assuming a nearly fixed cost per train 
for lining and surfacing. 

The answer to this objection is that we can only 
base action on the facts which appear. Perhaps the 
maintenance charges ought to vary more nearly with 
distance than with traffic, but as a matter of fact they 
do not. This interesting and important fact we can- 
not now attempt to establish, but as it is both inter- 
esting and important we shall do so in a following 
number. 








THE MEXICAN DEFAULT. 





The securities of the Mexican railroad companies 
have been much depressed: by the government’s 
declaration that it is unable to pay the sub- 
sidies which it contracted to pay when the Ameri- 
can companies were chartered. These subsidies con- 
sisted of a certain percentage of the customs, which 
form almost the sole revenue of the Mexican national 
government. The companies were to receive acertain 
amountof scrip per kilometre of railroad built, and the 
payment in this scrip of a certain percentage of the 
customs dues was made obligatory. The Mexican Cen- 
tral, by this arrangement, was to have 8 per cent. and 
the Mexican National 6 per cent. of the total national 
revenue from customs. But this was not all; similar 
subsidies were granted for other purposes, some of 
them giving lienson the customs of particular ports, 
and to that extent that it is reported that about 30 per 
cent. of the whole revenue has been granted. Now 
Mexico is not a rich government with a superabundant 








* See Railroad Gazette, March 13, 1885 
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revenue. On the other hand it has always had trouble 
to make both ends meet. Neither has it an elastic 
revenue, expanding greatly in good times, and 
always growing largely from decade to decade, 
as ours does. Therefore the natural and 
almost inevitable effect of diverting 30 per cent, 
of its revenue from the national treasury to various 
corporations has been that the government is left 
without money enough to pay its expenses. Let any 
one put himself in its place, and imagine that since 
1880 a new income tax has been imposed which 
takes 30 per cent. of his income. Unless he be- 
longs to a very small and fortunate class, he would 
find the tax absolutely insufferable. If such a 
tax had been imposed in this prosperous country, 
it could not be collected. Of course it is not 
nearly so difficult to pay such a tax on the in- 
come of the government, as on that of all the people 
under the government; but it would be no small 
burden here, amounting on the duty collected in the 
year to June 30, 1884. to $57,000,000. These duties 
make a much smaller share of the United States than 
of the Mexican national income. A government 
does not have, at least should not have, more in- 
come than it actually needs, so that if it is depleted 
by. 30 per cent. it must have less than it actually 
needs. If the depletion falls, as now in Mexico, in a 
time of industrial prostration, when individual in- 
comes have been largely reduced, it becomes almost 
impossible to make good such a diversion of income. 
The action of the Mexican government is equivalent 
to an acknowledgment by it that it cannot pay the 
subsidies it promised at the times it promised them, 
and keep the government going, and the probabilities 
are that it tells the truth. 

To any rational person at all familiar with industrial 
history, it has been evident from the first that too 
much has been done at once in Mexico, For years it 
had had but 300 miles of railroad, which did not for a 
long time get an adequate support. The time came 
for a further extension, and without any doubt Mex- 
ico could have doubled or trebled its mileage with 


great advantage to itself and to the investors 
in the newrailroad. But instead of doing this, 
lines were projected and subsidized which would 


have increased its mileage 1.000 per cent. within a few 
years, and that not only in the thickly peopled cen- 
tral states, but for long distances across almost un- 
inhabited wastes. Mexico had much less to do with 
this than the American projectors, who thought 
they saw there a field for a great speculation, and 
could not be content with building 300 or 500 
miles, but preferred 1,500 or 3,000, in view of a 
hoped-for profit of $10,000 a mile or so. This was all 
very well for Mexico, if it had not pledged the 14 per 
cent. of its duties on imports for subsidies. It has 
secured 2,000 miles of additional railroad, much of 
which it cannot now support by traffic, and has in- 
curred obligations which it now confesses itself un- 
able to pay. 

Perhaps it ought to have known better ; but before 
we condemn the government let us consider what our 
governinent would have been likely to do under simi- 
lar circumstances. Not any better we imagine; much 
worse we fear. Suppose this country without rail- 
roads, and Congress granting a subsidy for one from 
New York to Chicago. How long would it be before 
it would be forced to provide for another from Phil- 
adelphia to St. Louis and a third from Baltimore to 
New Orleans? Suppose further that there was no 
free press worthy of the name sharply criticising the 
acts of the officials, from the President down, and 
nothing which could be catled public opinion. Enter- 
prises would be created and subsidized for the very 
purpose of letting in officials ‘‘on the ground floor” and 


enriching them, and the limit to them would not be 
the needs of the country, but the ability to raise 


money for such projects. That Mexican officials 
have profited by the enterprises;which they have sub- 
sidized, we are not prepared to say; but in view of the 
condition of the press and of public opinion there, if 
some of them have not done so, they are angels of 
light in comparison with the officials we should have 
in this country under similar circumstances. 

As for the new railroad companies, they cannot ex- 
pect to get more out of the country than there is in 
it. They will have to wait for it to grow, and there 
never was any reason to expect it to grow fast. It is 
old, and the fertile parts of it are quite thickly 
peopled; so that there is nothing like the room for 
growth that there was in our new states when 
railroad construction began in them. .And their 
population is not of energetic Anglo-Saxons, 
fierce to make money, but is to this day mainly 
a population of native American Indians, content 
with little. This makes it impossible to hope for 
such progress as there has been even in Chili and the 





Argentine Republic, alsocalled Spanish-American coun- 


tries, but a good deal more Spanish and a good deal less 
American (Indian) than Mexico. If we had a population 
with a similar proportion of Indians and mixed bloods, 
we should expect very little of it—much less than the 
Mexicans actually accomplish. They live by industry, 
and there are enough of them to give a good support, 
in time, to much more railroad than has yet been 
built in their country, but too much must not be ex- 
pected of them at once. 








June Earnings. 





The three great railroads northwest of Chicago re- 
port gross earnings in June but little different from 
those of last year—the Milwaukee & St. Paul a decrease 
of less than 3 per cent., the Northwestern a decrease of 
2 percent., the St. Paul & Omaha very nearly the same. 
The three roads together earned $4,289,900 this year, 
aud $4,382,691 last year. This, however, is not a 
favorable showing, for last year the two greater 
roads suffered a considerable decrease, and for the 
last five years the earnings of these railroads in June 
have been : 

1882. 1883. 1884. 
Chic.,Mil. & St. P.$1,720-812 $1,619,431 $2,023,181 $1,919,902 $1, #03, 8,0 
Chie ae Ww oahet 2,306,440 2,043,516 2,213,021 1,996,275 
404,562 374,694 442,878 466,514 47,000 

Thee since 1883 the St. Paul has a decrease of 74 per 
cent., and the Northwestern a decrease of 114 per 
cent., in earnings, notwithstanding a considerable 
increase in mileage; and the Northwestern’s earnings 
are $349,540 (15 per cent.) less than in 1881, though its 
length has increased a thousand miles (32 per cent.) 
meanwhile. June was a month of extraordinary 
earnings in 1881, however, the spring business having 
been forced into that month largely. 

The Milwaukee & St. Paul’s earnings per mile, 
which were $458 in 1881 and $460 in 1883, fell to $388 
this year ; the Northwestern’s fell from $823 in 1881 
and $614 in 1883 to $509 this year; the St. Paul & 
Omaha’s from $426 in 1881 to $370 in 1888 and $354 in 
1885. These roads have had exceptionally large crops 
on their lines this year, but immigration has fallen off 
very largely, and most industries, which for many 
years had been growing very rapidly. have ceased to 
grow at least, while the great lumber business is 
smaller than it was. The great trouble with these 
roads, however, is that there has been so great a mul- 
tiplication of railroads in the districts which they 
serve. 

Ovher railroads west and northwest of Chicago have 
earned in May : 


1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
Ii Cent & Iowa. 87h 806 ar ony han oe. m4 $125,397 ar = 
Central Iowa... . 918 101,943 
Ml,LS.&W. Se. 202 1 Si OL, 0s 90,573 oo. Oss 
Chic. & Alton ..... "860 617,251 667,508 663,962 581,172 
a pea Ill. & So. 
PE TG Pea 7,675 708.302 762,403 735,636 765,871 
St. 4 & San pm. 263, 589 238,721 282.066 365,38L 298.925 
Chic. & HK. Ill...... 144, 879 132,001 144,143 123,576 117,326 


The Iowa aes of the Illinois Central earned 10 per 
cent. more this year than last, but 164 per cent. less 
than in 1883 and 21 per cent. less than in 1881. The 
Central Iowa earned less than in any of the four pre- 
vious years. though it is working one-half more road 
than in 1883, and two-thirds more than in 1882. The 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western earned 10 per cent. 
more, but had 25 per cent. more road to do it with. 
The Chicago & Alton, without change in mileage, 
had smaller earnings than in any other June since 
1879 and one-eighth less than last year; its decrease 
in June was half as great as that for the other five 
months of the year. Heretofore it has held its own 
wonderfully well. ; 

The Illinois lines and Southern Division of the 
Illinois Central, on the other hand, earned more 
last year than in any other since 1881, and 4 
per cent. more than last year. The Eustern 
Illinois earned less than in any other June since 
1880—5 per cent. less than last year and 
184 per cent. less than in 1883. The St. Louis & 
San Francisco earned 18 per cent. less than last year, 
but more than in any other year, having about 10 per 
cent. more road than in 1883. Its decrease in June is 
as great as its decrease for the other five months of 
the year. 

The above indicates that the roads north of the lati- 
tude of Chicago have generally suffered less than 
those further south. But we have omitted from the 
list the lines northwest of St. Paul, three of which 
report as follows : 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1874. 1885. 
Northern Pac.$412 024 $704, 617 et — $1, _ 123 $1, oo 623 
nk aes 89,605 110.662 13.048 
Coundien Pac. bee 566, 000 700. 000 


The two great roads have increased the mileage 
greatly in this period—the Northern Pacific one-half 
since 1883 and the Canadian Pacific one-sixth since 
last year. The St. Paul & Duluth does well; only in 
18838 did it ever earn morein June, and thennot much 
more. In May it had a decrease of 184 per cent., but 


with that exception its earnings have kept up well 
this year. The Northern Pacific’s loss is 114 per 
cent., but it is encouraging because it is a so 
much smaller loss than in any of the spring months. 
It suffered a decrease of $292,530 (30 per cent.) in 
March, $568,400 (39 per cent.) in April, and $389,400 
(30 per cent.) in May, and compared with these figures 
the decrease of $131,500 (114 per cent.) in June seems 
trifling. The spring last year was a period of abnor- 
mally large earnings, but the decrease this year has 
been so very large that those interested must have 
looked anxiously for the time when they should cease, 
or at least grow smaller. The decrease in the four 
mouths has amounted to about $1,380,000—284 per 
cent. 

Two Michigan roads, largely 
country, have — for June: 

881 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 

Chic. & W. Mich.. st, 270 $86. 542 $136,200 $115.499 $112,783 
Det., Lan. & N.. 75 132,113 109,634 102,646 

The West Michigan Rin 5 per cent. less than last 
year and 17 per cent. less than in 1883, the Lansing & 
Northern 64 per cent. less than last year and 22 per 
cent. Jess than in 1883. 

So far the Louisville & Nashville is the only South- 
ern railroad that has reported. Its June earnings have 
been: 


in a lumbering 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 

$1,227,885 $902,719 $1,090,706 $1,052,359 $1,009,570 

The earnings are smaller than in any other year ex- 
cept 1882, but the decrease from 1884 is but 2} percent., 
and from 1883 74 per cent. For the six months ending 
with June its earnings are about 2 per cent. more than 
last year, when they were larger than ever before. 

There remain three small Eastern roads as follows : 


1882. ee 1885. 
Boston, Hoosac T. & W.... ......... $26 gon 592 $38,139 
ee =e $256,701 205, rr + 289,176 284,257 


Roch. & Pittsburgh........ ......... 95,499 111, 762 111,494 
This shows very little change from last year. A 
large part of the Rochester & Pittsburgh was not open 
in 1883. 
Altogether 20 railroads whose June reports we have, 
make the onsite, bsg ing : 


1884. Decrease. P.c 
Earnings......... g10127 7433 $10,351,820 $224,387 2.2 


This is a very snail decrease, and in fact, few of 
the 20 roads show any great change from last year. 
The decrease of the Northern Pacific is balanced by the 
increase of the Canadian Pacific; no other road has 
an increase of as much as 11 per cent., and the only 
other important decreases are 124 per cent. by the 
Chicago & Alton, 16} by the Central Iowa, and 18 by 
the St. Louis & San Francisco. But earnings were not 
satisfactory last year in June. 








Bradstreet’s in its last number has elaborate statis- 
tics of the ‘‘visible supply” of grain in the United 
States July 1, including a great number of places 
whose holdings are not given in the weekly reports of 
the exchanges. The interesting point to the railroads 
is the total in comparison with previous years, which 
is given as follows, including flowr, as well as wheat, 
corn, oats, barley and rye, in bushels: 

1882. 1883 1884. 1885. 
15, 103.669 21,397,452 19,484,158 58,369,667 

Thus the amount on hand is about three times as 
great this year as last. 

A large part of this supply, however, is at the sea- 
board, or near the probable place of consumption. 
We have separated this part, and give below what is 
as far east as Buffalo and what is south of the Ohio, 
as follows, excluding flour, which is not reported by 
places for July 1 previous to 1884: 

1882. 1883. 1884, 1885. 
10,194,468 14,409,453 9,356 355 16,455,528 

The amount further north and west, but east of the 
Rocky Mountains, which is what remains to be car- 
ried, was, including flour, 24,200,258 bushels July 1 
this year, against 5,683,784 at the same time last 
year. Thusthere is more than four times as much grain 
as last year in the West out of farmers’ hands await- 
ing transportation. The additional 18} millions of 
bushels seems like a great quantity, but it is not as 
much as the estimated decrease in wheat production 
in either Ohio, Illinois or Kansas this year, which de- 
crease in the six western winter-wheat states is 
estimated to be from 199,647,000 to 104,000,000 bushels. 
Nor is the increase in the visible supply since last year 
an amount requiring much of the carriers’ time, for the 
eight leading western markets of the many which bold 
these stocks have shipped as much as 7,500,000 bushels 
of grain alone in a single week, besides some 500,000 
bushels in the form of flour, at which rate the present 
extraordinary large visible supply would all be for- 
warded in three weeks. It is, however, a remarkable 
commentary on the slackness of the demand 
that with this extraordinary stock in store, which 
it costs money to keep in store, and with 





the rates for transportation the lowest ever known, 
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and the prospect for the present barvest very 
bad, the shipments should have been so light of late. 
For the four weeks ending June 27 this year they were 
considerably less than last year, when the western 
stocks were so much less and the cost of transporta- 
tion was a little greater, 








New York Crain Receipts. 


The receipts of grain and flour at New York in May 
show for the first time in the year the effect of the 
canal, which, however, delivered but one-sixth of the 
total May receipts this year, against 43! per cent. last 
year and 39 per cent. in 1888. The chief interest this 
year is in the amount brought by the new railroads. 
The West Shore brought 13.8 per cent. of the whole, 
against 15.4 per cent. in April and 11.9 per cent. 
in the five months ending with May, while 
the Lackawanna brought but 3.7 per cent. of 
the whole in May, against 7.3 per cent. in April 
and 8 per cent. in the five months ending with May. 
Last year the Lackawanna brought 3.7 per cent. and 
the West Shore about 6 per cent. of the total May re- 








ceipts. The figures are (grain and flour reduced to 
bushels) : 

May: 1885. 1884. Inec.orDec. P.c 
N. Y. Central... . 2,853,276 1,729,037 + 624,239 36.0 
Brit.;....; ec 1780 005 1,474,380 + 315,615 2174 
Pennsylvania. yreee bene 1,210.978 703,994 -+- 506,884 72.0 
Lackawanna....... . 244,196 167,446 + 76,750 46.0 
West Shore.......... 906, 016) as 794% wo)7t 
Other roads...... 67,553 301,324 + 672,245 219.8 

Total. .. ..... 6,571,914 4,376,181 + 2,194,733 50.2 
Coastwise.......... 258,904 190,079 + 68,825 36.2 
| pena a sfingadte 1,372,25 3,355,533 — 1,982,279 59.0 

8,203,072 7,921,793 + 281,276 3.5 

The total receipts were but 281,000 bushels more 


this year than last; but there was a decrease of 54 per 
cent.‘in the receipts by water, and an increase of 50 
per cent. in the rail receipts, smounting to 2,194,733 
bushels. Of this gain more was made by the West 
Shore than by any other road; but the New York 
Central was not far behind it in amount of gain, while 
the Pennsylvania’s rate of gain was twice as great as 
the Central’s. The business was profitless in both 
years, but it seems to have been sought for by several 
of the railroads very much as if it had been profit- 
able. 

For the five months ending with May the gains in 
receipts of grain and flour by rail have been, in 
bushels : 











1883. 1884. Increase. P.c. 

Total . 43, 43,730,570 27,308,948 16.421,622 60.1 
N v.¥. Central. 162 246, 392 12, ‘913, 445 3,332,947 25.8 
Wie... eo , 10,150,7 7,346,504 2,804,224 38.2 
Pennsy iv ania. 7,435,711 3,469,144 3,966,567 114.3 
Lackawanna. 3. 422,656 1,689,109 1,435,547 72.0 
Went Shore aoe seoraa0; —15590,746 - 3,895,381 245.0 


Very sind the same is true of the receipts of the 
five months as for those for May : the Pennsylvania 
has made the largest absolute gain, the West Shore 
nearly as much, and double its percentage, while the 
New York Central is third in amount of gain, but its 
percentage of increase is smaller than that of any other 
railroad. The large gain by the Pennsylvania is the 
most surprising feature in the returns, Only in 1881 
has it brought to New York a larger amount or per- 
centage of the whole receipts in the corresponding five 
months. 

The total New York receipts and the amounts 
brought by the several railroads in each month of this 
year have been : 











Jan. Feb. Marcb. April. May. 
Total 8,559,382 7,335,810 12,290,022 8,660,800 8,203,072 
N. Y. Cen. 3,308 308, 079 2,946,507 4,528,692 3, 3,109, 838 2,353,276 
Erie....... 1,554,530 1,616,424 3.135.685 2,07 54,094 1,789,995 
Penna ... 945,238 1,539,680 2,425,499 1,314,416 1,210,878 
Lacka....1.318,640 563,701 685,282 611,017 244.196 
W. Shore.1,140,308 486,714 1,233,040 1,301,575 906,016 
Other r’ds 98,850 65,778 131,278 43,971 67,553 
By water. 195,917 117,006 150,546 225,889 1,631,158 


The total receipts were thus less in May than in any 
other month except February, though the canal re- 
ceipts began in May and the rail rates were lowest 
then. The new roads seem not to have taken advan- 
tage of the opening of lake navigation to ubtain grain 
from the vessels, for the Lackawanna carried much 
less in May than in any other month, and the West 
Shore less than in any other except February. 








The Western railroads announced an advance of rates 
July 1 to the basis of 15 cents for thirteenth class (grain 
and flour) from Chicago to New York, 114 to 13 hav- 
ing been prevailing rates. It is supposed that most of 
the railroads had engagements for a time at lower 
rates, but it was believed that an advance was prac- 
ticable; and now notice has been given through the 
Joint Executive Committee of a further advance to 
20 cents, to take effect July 13, and to be collected 
west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh if the eastern 
lines cannot maintain that rate on their part of the 
route. It is a great increase from 11} to 20, but 20 
vents is a very low rate, and it is questionable whether 
any road is justified in ever carrying for less, The 
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result is very likely to ben a reduction of the through 
rail shipments, but the larger part of the grain does 
not go through to New York, and on this part a 20- 
cent rate is perfectly practicable in the worst of 
times. 








Erie Earnings in May. 


The report of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
road for May shows larger gross earnings than in any 
previous month of this year, and larger net earnings than in 
any other month but March, and a small increase in net 
earnings over the very poor returns of the month last year ; 
yet the net earnings are very small, and less than the average 
monthly fixed charges. For the eight months since the reor- 
ganization the gross and net emvnings and working expenses 
of the Erie proper in May have been : 





Gross Net 
Year earnings. Expenses earnings 
arr .. $1,172,961 $919,482 $253,479 
1879 1,350,474 1,064,687 385,787 
ee 1,592,544 972,436 620.108 
1881 . 1,776,890 1.076.925 699,965 
1882 1,681,798 1,029,439 65 22 £ 359 
1883 1,660,174 , 1,083 305 5 
RE ee 1,308,545 966,768 
Acasa. ashe 1,230,857 §67,204 363.6% 53 


Thus the gross earnings were smaller this year than in any 
other since 1878, the working expenses smaller than in any 
other year, while the net earnings were: larger than in 1878, 
1879 and 1884, but very much less than in the other four 
years. Compared with last year and the year before the 
changes are : 


Gross Net 
1884 : earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
Amount. «....... Dec. $77,688 Dec. $99,5€5 Inc. $21,877 
Per cent... ... 6.0 10.3 6.0 
1883 : 
Amount........ Dec. $429.317 Dec. $216,101 Dec. $213,216 
Per cent.... .. 26.0 20.0 37 0 


Thus of the great decrease since 1883, only 18 per cent. of 
that in gross earnings, but 46 per cent. of that in expenses, 
occurred this year. The decrease in earnings since last year 
is hardly as great as was to be expected, as all through rates 
except those on east-bound freight were much lower this year, 
and the east-bound rates probably a littlelower. Considering 
the amount of traffic, the expenses were extraordinarily low. 

The earnings and expenses of the leased New York, Penn- 
syivania & Ohio Railroad in May for the three years of the 
lease have been : 





1883. 1884, 1885. 
Gross earpings.... .. $582,080 * $451,204 $368,760 
po TT Pree 354,023 300,112 
Net earnings . $240,454 397,181 $68,648 
Rental. ; 186,266 144,386 118,003 
Profit... $54,188 ee Bis el  nemne 
Lowe ..... beams $47,205 $49,335 


The decrease since last year has been 18 per cent. in gross 
earnings, against 6 per cent on the Erie proper, and in net 
earnings it has been 30 


per cent., against an increase 
of 6 per cent. on the Erie, The decrease of 15 per 
cent. in expenses was larger proportionally than 
on the Erie. It is probable that the dissensions 


with the Chicago & Atlantic reduced the traffic of this road 
much more than that of the Erie; but with through rates as 
they were it is doubtful if there was any decrease in net 
earnings or in profits on that account. Actually, with gross 
earnings $82,444 less than last year, the Erie’s loss after 
paying rental was but $2,150 greater. The earnings of this 
leased road have decreased 36 per cent. since 1883. 


Subtracting the losses on this lease from the Erie’s net 


earnings given above, we have as the Erie’s profits available 
for its own bonds and stock from the two roads $631,055 in 
1883, $294,572 in 1884 and $314,298 this year, which are 
to be compared with the Erie’s net earnings in previous 
years—but half as much this year as in any of the four years 
from 1880 to 1883. 

For the eight months of its fiscal year ending with May 
the earnings and expenses of the Erie proper have been: 

Year. 
1877-78........ p 
tt at ee 
1879-80....... 


Gross earnings. 
..§10,731.514 
-. 10,812,394 


S a rer 


Net earnings 
$3,186,897 
3,049.342 


12,403,673 4,421,112 











oy, Se 14,096,816 4,952,690 
i) US eee eb. 9, 042, 401 4,075,844 
Dy apa EE Oe 13,043,339 9, 109,834 3,933,505 
1883-84.............. 11,612,468 8.341.937 3,270,5 

1884-85..... 10,037 .366 7,147,505 2,889, 861 


Thus the gross and net earnings and expenses were all 
smaller this year than in any other since the reorganization. 
Since last year and the year before the decreases have been : 
Decrease from 


8 Gross ear’ nings. Expenses Net earnings. 

Amount.. .- .. $1,575,102 $1,194,432 $380,670 

Per cent...... ; 13.6 14.3 11.6 
1882-83. 

Amount 3,005.973 1,962,329 1,043,644 

MOP CODE. .05.. oc cece 23, | 21.6 265 


Thus a little more than half of the decrease in gross earn- 
ings for the last two years occurred this year, but only 36 
per cent. of the decrease in net earnings, because expenses 
were reduced $1,194,432 this year against $767,897 the year 
before. 

The earnings and expenses of the leased New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio for the five months for two years were: 


. 1885 1884. Decrease. P.c. 

Gross earnings.. $3,332,391 $3,978,194 $645,803 16.2 

Expenses... 2,380,367 2,979,255 588,888 20 1 

Net earnings. $952,024 $998,929 $46,915 4 7 
Rental.... 1,021,961 1,273,022 251,061 19.7 

BMS cdasccaees- 0 $65 ) 9,93: 37 $274,083 $204,146 74.5 


The decrease in gross earnings for the eight months is at a 
little greater rate than on the Erie (16.2 against 13.6 per 
cent.), but the decrease in net. earnings is.much less (4.7 per 
cent, against 11.6), the decrease in working expenses having 
been 20 per cent, on the leased road and 14% on the Erie, 








The decrease in rental (owing to the smaller gross earnings) 
was so great that the loss to the lessee was but $70,000 this 
year, against $274,000 last year—a very material improve- 
ment, 

Subtracting the loss on this lease in the last two years, and 
adding the profit in 1883 (one month only), we have as the 
Erie’s profits from both roads: 

1882-83. 1883-84. 1884-85 
$3,987,692 2,996,448 $2,819,9: 23 
which are to be compared with the Erie’s net earnings in 
previous years. They remain less this year than ever before, 
but only $176,525 (6 per cent.), less than last year. The 
decrease from 1883 is 26.7 per cent., and from 1880-81, 
when the Erie’s profits were largest, to $2,132,767, or 43 

per cent. 

The times are very unfavorable for roads like these, and 
unless there shall be a considerable advance in the through 
rates the gross earnings must be decidedly less for the re- 
maining four months of the fiscal year than they were last 
year. Probably reductions in expenses have been pushed 
about as far as possible. And by this time expenses had been 
greatly reduced last year, so that we can hardly expect the 
saving in this way to be as high hereafter as it has been for 
some twelve months past. Therefore, some further 
tion of the net earnings of this year is to be expected. 


reduc- 








Chicago, Disilekion & PND twain in May. 





For six successive vears the gross and net earnings and 
working expenses of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road in the month of May have been : 


Year. Gross earnings. Expenses Net earnings. 
ee $1,909,627 $890,172 $1,919,455 
1881 ...+++ 1,679,456 925,753 753,703 
ar 1,505,261 857,494 647,767 
1883 Seets 2,009,872 1,128,116 881.756 
See 1. 981,127 1,158,498 822,629 
a 2,081 903 1,307,163 774,740 


Thus the gross earnings for the month were larger this year 
than ever before, but the working expenses were so much 
larger that the net earnings were smaller than last year or 
the year before, and nearly one fourth smaller than in 1880 
Compared with last year the changes are : 


.Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
Amount....... .Inc., $100,776 Inc., $148,665 Dec., $47,889 
Per cent ....... 5.0 12.8 5.8 


What is most notable in this statement is the large expenses. 
They are larger than in any other month in the history of the 


road, except September, 1883, when the expenses were $22,- 
450, but the earnings $827,262 greater. This is the more 


noticeable, because most companies are 
able decrease in expenses this year; 


reporting a consider- 
but it is to be feared that 
many are reducing expenses by putting off repairs and renew- 
als that ought to be made now, and will have to be made 
hereafter at a greatly increased cost. 

The earnings of this road were nearly the same as in April, 
while in most years there has been a considerable increase in 
May. The net earnings were smaller than in any other month 
of this year except February. 

For six years the gross and net earnings and working ex- 
penses for the five months ending with May. have been : 


Gross le 

Year. Miles. earnings. Expenses. earnin, 

on SO. 97 $7,976,649 $3,813,441 4.163. 208 
rs ee 7,014,745 3.977,815 3.036 030 
eae 7,718,451 4,544,062 3,374.389 
1883... 9,467 287 5,030,428 4,436,859 
1884 538,849 5,392,610 4,146,229 
Re rore 10,380,481 5,993,123 4,387,358 





The gross earnings and expenses were larger this year than 
ever before; the net earnings larger than in any except 1883, 
and nearly as large as then. Compared with last year the 
increases are: 


Gross Net 
earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
Pen, OPEL . $841,642 $600,513 $241,129 
POP COME... cine cecsescscssqcen 8.8 11.1 5.8 


Perhaps no other important railroad in the country has 
done so well this year, and though the working expenses have 
increased one-ninth, there remains a substantial increase of 
net earnings. This increase, however, is only about equal to 
the additional requirements for dividends on the new stock. 

The road has not had the help from a heavy corn move- 
ment that was expected. In May this movement was quite 
light, and in June it was much lighter than was expected. 





Provision Exports. 





The exports of hog products, which until May had been 
very much greater this year than last, in May were but 9 per 
cent. greater. For nine years they have been in May and in 
the five months ending with May, in millions of pounds. 


5mos. | Year. May. 5 mos. 
SR ives ss0csaces 43.9 5 
984.5 | 1883. .. ....... 36.6 301.4 
106.6 | 1984.... ..0. « S42 226.1 
BR. st BGO icc ccsccce Cae 340.0 
543.3 


The May exports this year, though but 9 per cent. more 
than last year, were 60 per cent. more than in 1883 and the 
largest since 1881, but not half as great as in 1880, and 30 
per cent. less than in 1879 and 1878. For the five months 
ending with May the exports this year were 50 per cent. 
more than last year, 13 per cent. more than in 18838, 2 per 
cent, more than in 1882 and 1877, but from 37 fo 421% per 
cent. /ess than in any of the four years from 1878 to 1881. 

In spite of the increase of 9 per cent. in the quantity of 
hog products exported in May, their value was reduced 10 
per cent., the average value per pound falling from 9.7 cents 
to 8 cents. There was an increase of about 11 per cent. in 
the beef and tallow exported, and of 12 per cent. in their 
value, but there was a decrease of 8 per cent. in the number 
and 12 per cent. in the value of the live cattle exported, and 
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the aggregate value of the exports of beef, tallow and 
live cattle was very nearly the same both years. For the 
five months also this is true, there being a decrease of 84 
per cent. in live cattle, of 314 per cent. in fresh beef, and of 
10 per cent. in tallow, and an increase of 71 per cent. in 
canned beef, and of 34% per cent. in other cured beef. The 
value of the cattle, beef and tallow exports for the five 
months was nearly the same in both years. 

The exports of dairy products show a great increase of 
314 per cent. in butter, and of 41 per cent. in cheese in May; 
and for the five months an increase of 123 per cent. in but- 
ter and 30 per cent. in cheese. The increase in value is but 
trifling, however, the average value of the butter being 15.8 
cents per pound this year, and 17.7 last ; and of the cheese, 
8.7 cents this year and 10.9 last. 

The aggregate value of the hog products, dairy products 
and beef and tallow in May and for the five months for the 
last five years has been : 

2. 


18 13 1883. 1884. 1885. 
aveiitee ssthiee $9, 92 ; 642 $6,155,015 $6,265,415 $7,541,910 eee 
Five months.. 61,564,614 42,956, $216 43, 1833) 604 464,676 40,172 549 


The value, though much more than last year, is less than 
in any of the other years, and a third less. than in 1881, 
when, and for three years previous, the exports of hog prod- 
ucts were so very much greater than they have been since. 
But there has also been a great decrease in our exports of 
dairy products since 1881, and indeed there has been since 
then no considerable increase in the exports of qny provisions. 
We have already noted the hog products. The exports of 
dairy produce, beef and tallow for the five months ending 
with May in each of the last eight years have been, in pounds: 
Year. Butter. Cheese. Fresh beef. Salt beef. Tallow. 
1878, .12,879,984 63,857,040 24,978,395 21,017,356 42,246.784 
1879..15.841 ,646 39 834,561 29.209,017 16, 694,681 47,159,025 
1880.. 9,020,385 31,584,607 44,297,467 19,809,946 49.018,879 
1881.. 7,452,567 22,023,771 50,404,946 15,074, 812 37,299,004 
1882... 2,473,477 25. “080. "448 26,540,912 20:327,292 23.513,692 
1883. 6,352,046 15.138,467 3,234 19,726,423 20.426.964 
1884.. 4,669.) 85 1¢ 5.494.651 51.070.434 16,082,110 24,857,584 
1885 . 5,259,903 21,356,342 49,290,986 21,669,219 22,383,846 

Compared with 1879 there isa decrease of two thirds in 
butter, of nearly one half in cheese, an increase of 70 per 
cent. in fresh beef, and of 20 per cent. in salt beef, and a 
decrease of rtearly one half in tallow. Thisisa time during 
which unusual attention has been paid to growing cattle and to 
dairies, but we seem to have, consumed the whole increase. 
Especially since 1880 the increase, when there is any, a 
small. But these exports when largest have required but is 
very small part of our national production, and by a little 
freer living the provisions that formerly were exported are 
required at home. These are among the most important of 
our exports, however, and we ought to be able to find a mar- 
ket for all that we can spare, especially now that bread is so 
cheap. The growth of large provision exports after 1877 
was of great help tothe country at that time, and it will be a 
good sign when our provision exports become great again. 








Chicago through shipments eastward of flour, grain and 
provisions for the week ending July 4, and corresponding 
weeks of previous years have been, in tons : 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
46,995 67,953 24,286 30,718 39,773 38,813 

Thus the shipments this year were nearly the same as last 
year, much more than in 1883 and 1882, and much less than 
in the two previous years. 

For six successive weeks the tons shipped and the per- 
centage going by each railroad have been : 








Week ending 











Tons : May 30. June 6. June 13. June 20. June 27. July 4. 
Flour...... . >,980 9,354 3,617 3,843 4,916 4,972 
ae 27 424 30. 120 30,488 31,223 21,562 24,892 
Provisions ... 6,995 7,609 81541 8,242 8,439 8, 949 

, 40,399 43,083 42,646 43,308 34,917 38,813 
Per cent.: 
cC.&GrandT. 9.1 6.2 14.4 21.4 11.3 9.5 
Mich. Cen..... 22.7 22.0 21.1 14.4 17.6 21.0 
Lake Shore... 15.3 16.3 15.1 19.7 12.3 15.9 
Nickel Plate.. 11.3 13.6 11.4 15.7 144 115 
Ft. Wayne ... 15.0 16.8 12.7 16.6 21.0 19.9 
C.,8t.1.& P. 98 7.6 8.5 74 Ti 6.0 
Balt. & Ohio.. 11.2 10.7 9.2 6.3 8.3 9.1 
Ch. & Atlantic 5.6 6.8 7.6 7.5 74 7.1 

TORR, uss ses 109.0 100.0 1000 “700 | 0 100.0 100.0 


The increase in shipments over the previous week was 
attributed to the notice given of an advance in rates, but the 
shipments nevertheless were the smallest of the year, with the 
exception of the previous week. This is usually the season of 
light shipments, and those of last week were large enough to 
be satisfactory if rates had been remunerative. The increase 
last week was almost wholly in grain. 

In percentages the most noticeable changes are the gains 
of the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central, at the expense, 
chiefly, of the Chicago & Grand Trunk and the Nickel Plate. 
The three Vanderbilt roads carried 48.4 per cent. of the 
whole shipments; the two Pennsylvania roads carried 25.9 
per cent. 








The lumber shipments from the Saginaw district for the 
first half of the year, for the last seven years, have been, in 
thousands of feet : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
195,715 273,409 224,947 284,795 247,514 281,156 244,842 

Thus the shipments this year were 13 per cent less than last 
year and the smallest since 1881. 

The receipts of lumber at’Chicago in the first half of the 
year for four years have been, in thousands of feet : 





, 1882 1883. 1884. 1885. 
Receipts.......... 745,011 567.388 706,619 542,505 
Stock Jan.1..... 560,417 655,014 635,314 623,910 

Supply.....1,305,428 1,222,402 1,341,933 1,166,415 


The receipts this year were 23 per cent. less than last year, 
and 27 per cent, less than in 1882, but only 41¢ per cent. less 


than in 1883. The total supply this year was 13 per cent. 

less than last year,’4! {per cent. less than in 1883, and 10%, per 
cent. less than in 1882. Whether the consumption has kept pace 
with the supply we shall not know till the stocks July 1 are 
reported. Down to June 1 the stocks décreased 257,000 M. 
ast year, and 273,800 M. this year, indicating to that date a 
consumption of 579,000 M. this year and 803,000 M. last 
year, a decrease of 30 per cent. 








The exports of rails from Great Britain to the United 
States in May last were the largest for ten months, and yet 
were only sufficient for 21 miles of track laid with 56 lb. 
rails. For the five months ending with May these British ex- 
ports to this country have been for six years, in tons of 
2,240 Ibs. : 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
91,664 126,126 100,578 26,874 8,697 4,843 

The exports to countries other than the United States in 

May and for the five months have been, for three yéars: 








—-————May.—__- ——-— -Five months.- -\ 
1883 1884 1885. “1883. 1884. $85. 
61,589 66,665 52,683 299,990 233,522 204,342 


This year the May exports to these other countries were 21 
per cent. less than last year and 14!¢ per cent. less than in 
1883; for the five months they were 12 per cent. less than 
last year and 32 per cent. less than in 1883. In May of this 
year Canada-took 3114 per cent. and India 3014 per cent. of 
the total British rail exports, and no other country took one- 
fourth as much as either. Of the export for the five months 
31.8 per cent. went to India, 16.2 to Australia, 13.9 to Can- 
ada and 10 per cent. to Egypt. Mexico took but 430 tons, 
and all America, south of the United States, 21,342 tons. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroads in the 
current year is given in the present number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The Western Iowa 
Branch is completed from Fontanelle, Ia., westward to Cum- 
berland, 7 miles. 

Ellsworth, McPherson, Newton & Southeastern.—Track 
laid from Eldorado, Kan., southwest to Newton, 35 miles. 

Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Vatley.—Extended from 
Gordon, Neb., west 19 miles. 

Greenwood, Laurens & Spartanburg.—Extended from 
Laurens, 8. C., north to Woodruff, 23 miles. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The main line is extended 
from Lampasas, Tex., west by north 27 miles. The Mont- 
gomery Branch is extended from Montgomery, Tex., east to 
Conroe, 18 miles. 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield.—Extended south to 
Clinton, Mo., 5 miles. 

Kansas City & Southern.—Track laid from Clinton, Mo., 
north to Blairstown, 22 miles. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western —Extended from Iron- 
wood Mich., west to Ashland, Wis., 41 miles. 

Minnesota & Northwestern.—Extended from Dodge Cen- 
tre, Minn., south to Lyle, 33 miles. 

Sheffield & Birmingham.—Track laid from Sheffield, Ala., 
southward 15 miles. 

Syracuse, Phenix & Oswego.—Track is laid from Fulton, 
N. Y., south to Three Rivers Point, 10 miles. 

This is a total of 255 mileson 11 roads, making 1,119 
miles thus far reported for the current year. The new 
track reported to the corresponding date for 14 years past 
has been : 





This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being included. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Sechrist’s Hand-Book and Railway Equipment and Mileage 
Guide ; issued by 8S. P. Sechrist, Editor, Cleveland, Ohio. 


This work i is intended as a guide for car accountants and 
others, giving in condensed form a list of the freight and pas- 
senger equipment of each road in the United States, with a 
list of the general officers. Italso notes the freight connec- 
tions and junctional points on each road. In connection with 
the freight equipment it gives as far as possible the length, 
width and height of cars. It is meant, in short, to give all in- 
formation which may be required in making up, reporting 
and settling car mileage accounts. The work is corrected 
and issued monthly. 

Of course, the proper compilation aud correction of such a 
book requires the co-operation of railroad officers, and this 
the editor has endeavored to obtain; evidently with much 
success, as the pages of his book show. 

Such a manual is extremely useful, even indispensable, to 
the car record department of a road, and may often be of 
value to other officers., Its value depends, of course, mainly 
upon its correctness, and to secure this will require unceasing 
and patient work. 

At the last meeting of the Car Accountants’ Association, a 
committee appointed for that purpose reported that they had 
examined ‘‘ Sechrist’s Hand-Book,” and after giving an ac- 
count of its contents, said: ‘‘ We hope that this Association, 
as a body, will recommend this work and recognize it as the 
authority of this Association. * * *° © 

This report was unanimously adopted, so that the work 





may now be regarded as officially indorsed. 


Railroad Policy in France. 


1. 
{From “ Railroad Transportation, its History and its Laws,”* by 
Arthur T. Hadley: a volume to be published about the end of 
1885, by Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The traditions of Continental Europe all pointed toward 
government monopoly of the means of transportation. 

There is one respect in which England and America are 
like one another, but sharply different from France, Ger- 
many or other European countries. It is in the way in which 
people in general are disposed to regard government inter- 
ference. The English and American maxim is that what- 
ever can be done without government, should be thus done. 
The continental principle is that whatever can be done by 
government, should be. It has become a commonplace say _ 
ing that our Anglo-American idea of liberty is not developed 
in continental Europe. When a Frenchman speaks of liberty; 
it is not so much freedom from interference with his own 
movements that he seeks, as the right and power to inter- 
fere with other people’s movement. What he really wants is 
political power. A party may call itself liberal or republi_ 
can ; but when it gets into power it governs about as strictly 
as its predecessors. Sometimes there is a monarchy, some 
times a democracy; but there is always a bureaucracy—a 
government by office-holders. 

This habit of governing and being oicisiansih has resulted 
in much better state work, and much worse individual work. 
On the continent of Europe private enterprise at best was 
timid. In many countries it seemed hardly possible to have 
railroads at all unless the state took the initiative. The 
state controlled the roads and canals. It had managed the 
post-office for centuries. In due time, it took up the tele- 
graph as a branch of the post-office. People had looked to it 
to take up the railroad system as a branch of the road and 
canal system, in exactly the same way that it afterward 
took the telegraph. 

This was not done; there were financial reasons in the way. 
To build a system of railroads involved a somewhat specu- 
lative expenditure of capital, on a scale sufficient to frighten 
conservative statesmen. Small states with good credit might 
undertake something of the kind. Large states, like France, 
Austria, or Prussia, did not venture todo so. They adopted 
a policy of subsidies to encourage private companies, because 
without such subsidies much important work could not be 
done at all. In return for these subsidies, they reserved more 
or less important rights of state control. 

Thus the early history of European legislation was deter- 
mined not so much by the character or wishes of the different 
governments, as by their financial condition. The ‘small 
states adopted a policy of at least partial government owner- 
ship, best typified in Belgium. The large states adopted a 
policy of support and control withont actual ownership. This 
was most consistently carried out in France. Austria (and 
afterward Italy) for a long time stood somewhat near to 
France in their general policy; Prussia inclined more toward 
the Belgian system. Since 1870 there has been an almost 
general movement away from the policy of state support and 
control, and toward that of actual ownership. The diffi- 
culties of control have been found greater, the financial risks 
ot ownership less. Above all, the governments have been 
roused to the idea of the supreme importance of railroad 
policy as an element in the industrial and even in the politi- 
cal life of nations, and have felt that nothing short of com- 
plete ownership and direct management of railroads would 
give them the power to which they aspired. 

So much for the general influences which have acted every- 
where. It is hardly necessary to say that each separate na- 
tion had a railroad history of its own, in which the traits of 
its national character were reflected. 

This was strikingly the case in France. A Frenchman 
cares very much more for systematic arrangement than an 
Englishman, and very much less for original and untram- 
melled business activity. The system of roads and water- 
ways existing in 1830 suited the French nation exactly. 
They were so arranged that they looked well on the map ; so 
classified that each bore its exact proportion of importance, 
whether national, departmental or local. They were regu- 
lated from Paris with ease, and yet with military precision. 
Never was there so good a corps of engineers for carrying 
out government programmes as that which was trained at 
the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées in Paris. They were men 
of first-rate training and high general standard of talent. 
Few of them were men of genius or originality in the highest 
sense of the word. Yet this very absence of rule-breaking 
genius probably rendered them all more efficient as a body of 
trained public servants. 

France was slower than some of her neighbors in taking up 
railroad construction, probably because her roads were so 
good and her engineers so well drilled. Nor was the 
nation at all inclined to let a railroad system grow up piece- 
meal. They wanted a comprehensive scheme or none at 
all. The very first thing done (except to charter a few horse 
railroads in 1826-32) was to appropriate money to pay 
the government engineers for laying out a general system of 
railroad lines. When this survey was completed, they next 
took up the question of principles of ownership and manage- 
ment. While other countries were acting and experiment- 
ing France was reasoning. There was along series of debates 
in the years 1837-1840. Nothing was settled until 1842 
The author of the plan finally adopted was Thiers. The 
state was to contribute about $50,000 per mile, and own the 
roadbed. Private enterprise was to be called upon for what- 
ever was necessary (about $40,000 per mile) for track, 
equipment, buildings, etc. After some forty years the whole 
was to revert to the state. 

If the French had delayed a long time, they had at any 
rate succeeded in maturing plans, both of engineering and of 





legislation, which they have since carried out pretty con- 
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sistently. Both in the arrangement of the lines and in their 

relation to the government they have maintained, with varia- 
tions of detail, the form contemplated from the first. This 
is more than can be said of any other country. 

Under this plan thirty-three different companies were char- 
tered with about twenty-five hundred miles of authorized line. 
Railroad building went on rapidly until the revolution of 
1848: it was then checked so suddenly that the next three 
years show an actual decrease in the mileage in operation. 
With the accession of Napoleon III. in 1851, there came a 
new era of railroad activity, which lasted until the crisis of 
1857. This activity was stimulated by a change in the char- 
ters, extending their duration, in general to ninety years 
from date of alteration. Had the original plan been fol- 
lowed out the lines would now be reverting to the govern- 
ment. As it is,they will remain in private hands till the 
middle of the twentieth century. 

The crisisof 1857 produced so complete a stoppage of rail- 
road building that new legislation was resorted to. This 
stoppage and this supplementary legislation were an almost 
necessary consequence of the French system. The lines had 
been laid out with the idea of avoiding all waste of capital- 
They were traced by government engineers; each part stood 
jn its proper relation to the whole. Parallel roads were for- 
bidden as a matter of course. At first this worked extremely 
well. It forced the numerous independent companies to work 
in harmony with one another. But it rendered the process 
of consolidation all the easier. Soor. after the accession of 
Napoleon there were but eleven independent companies. In 
a few years more the eleven were reduced to six—five radiat 
ing from Paris in different directions, the sixth in the extreme 
south. Each had a monopoly in its own district. For the 
through traffic between the great centres there was very lit- 
tle competition, either actual or possible. This was a state o¢ 
things which has not prevailed to the same extent in any 
other actively industrial country. Its effects were distinctly 
bad. It had the effect of making the roads neglect the de_ 
velopment of local business by branch lines, The through 
business brought a greater rate of profit than the local or 
branch line business was likely to. Not being afraid of inter- 
ference in the former, they felt no necessity for securing the 
latter. This is why the stoppage of railroad construction in 
1857 was so complete. 

New railroad construction was necessary for the develop- 
ment of the country. In order to secure it the government 
had recourse to a system of guarantees of interest. The 
general s*hem> for this purpose was devised by De Franque- 
ville in 1859. The roads under profitable operation were 
set apart under the title of ‘* old net-work” (ancien réseau). 
The lines which were unprofitable, and the far greater num- 
ber of lines not yet constructed, were together classed as the 

‘new net-work.” Each of the six companies undertook the 
construction of a large number of new lines in its own dis- 
trict. Money for their construction was raised by bonds on 
which the government guaranteed 4 per cent. interest plus a 
contribution to a sinking fund which should be sufficient to 
pay off the bond at maturity. These interest charges did not 
constitute a first lien on the income of the companies. They 
were not called upon to pay any of this interest unless the 
surplus on the old network was sufficient to pay such divi- 
dends as they bad been paying in the past, plus certain other 
fixed charges. The amount of this *‘ reserved revenue” 
fixed by special agreement with each company. Anything 
in excess of that went to pay interest on the new bonds or to 
repay the government for such interest previously advanced. 
When the companies were no longer indebted to the govern- 
ment, or forced to have recourse to its guarantee, they were 
then allowed to increase their dividends beyond the percent 
age fixed by agreement. 

The provision that everything should revert to the state 
after ninety-nine years, or thereabouts, remained unchanged. 
There was an additional provision giving the state, after 
fifteen years, the right to buy up any or all of the roads, on 
terms favorable to the stockholders. 

The legisiation of 1859, in its main provisions, remained 
unaltered until 1884. The changes of 1863 and of 1868-9 
were of minor importance. The system as a whole was more 
advantageous to the railroads themselves than to the govern- 
ment or the country. The guarantees of interest made the 
securities extremely valuable, and lessened the necessity for 
enterprising management. Some roads paid off their obliga- 
tions to the government, and got the full profit from lines which 
they had themselves run no risk in constructing. Others 
found it hopeless to try to meet these obligations at all ; they 
then pocketed their guaranteed dividends, and let the govern- 
ment pay interest without any prospect of repayment. The 
companies were literally in the position ‘‘ heads I win, tails 
vou lose.” 


was 


No scheme arranged at Paris could meet all local demands: 
and it was to satisfy such demands that a measure foreign to 
the general tenor of French legislation was put in operation 
in 1865. It provided for the construction of local roads, not 
belonging to the great companies. The local authorities were 
given the right to subsidize such roads largely. It was pro- 
vided that they were to be inexpensively built, and that they 
should be so arranged as to form mere branches ; not to be 
combined into through routes which might interfere with the 
monopoly of the six companies. 

Unfortunately they did one thing which rendered it doubt- 
ful whether the last provision would be carried out. They 
had these local roads built with standard gauge. The result 
was what might have been expected. After the downfall of 
the empire, when the central authority was weaker, the pro 
hibition to combine was practically abandoned. The scat- 
tered local roads now became possible competitors of the 
main systéms, in case connecting links should ever be built. 
The cheapness of these Jocal roads made the danger all the 
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greater. In 1875, a Belgian named Phillippart tried the 
experiment. He was an able operator, and had succeeded in 
a similar attempt in his own country afew years before; but 
in France the powers opposed to him were too strong, and in 
1876 he was completely beaten. He had succeeded in dis- 
torting the local roads from their true purpose, and extend- 
ing them into combined insolvency, without making them 
sufficiently effective competitors against the old roads, for 
him to be able to levy the blackmail which he had hoped. 
His failure left his railroads in a condition worse, in some 
respects, than is that of the West Shore to-day. 

These railroads lay in two main groups—one in the north, 
the other in the southwest. The former was almost imme- 
diately absorbed by the Northern Railroad, financially the 
most powerful of the French companies. The southern 
group, after a year or so of the most helpless misery, seemed 
likely to pass in the same way into the hands of the Orleans 
Railroad, when an agitation in favor of direct state manange_ 
ment made itself strongly felt, and the proposition to allow 
the consolidation was overwhelmingly defeated in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 


On the railroads in the German Railroad Union the average 
number of employés in 1883 was 488,269, or 13.2 per mile 
of road. Of these 201,008 were regularly appointed employés 
and 287,201 were men employed by the day. 

The German Railroad Union reports that on the German 
railroads belonging to it there were in 1833 450 derailments, 
343 collisions, and 2,572 other accidents—nearly the same as 
in 1882. On the railroads in Austria-Hungary there were 408 
derailments, 102 collisions, and 644 other accidents, On all 
the roads in the Union 25 persons were killed and 303 injured 
without fault of their own, against 126 killed and 606 injured 
in 1882 ; by their owa fault 787 persons were killed and 1,836 
injured. 100,000 train-miles 1.4 persons were 
killed or injured, Besides 222 committed suicide on the rail- 
roads, and in the shops engaged in construction, etc,, 30 were 
killed and 568 injured. The number of breakages of axles 
was 45; of broken tires on engines and tenders, 934 ; of broken 
tires on cars, 2,928 ; of broken rails, 3,690. Broken rails 
caused 24 accidents. 


For every 


The recently published statistics of the German Railroad 
Union for 1883 gives as follows the percentages on the 
capital invested earned by different groups of raiJroads for 
successive years: 


Railroads: 


1879 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883 

German erry 448 4.49 4.72 4.63 

Austrian-Hungarian.. 4.03 415 440 4.70 4.76 
Dutch and other 3.46 3.83 3.82 4x 4 90 | 

Total Union... 4.22 4.33 442 4.70 4.69 


The profits of the German roads tend to decrease, possibly 
because they are become mostly state lines, which are not in- 
tended to yield a large profit. The profits of the lines in Aus 
tria-Hungary and elsewhere increase pretty steadily. The 
largest profit by a German railroad in 1£83 was 9.59 per 
cent., by the Right Bank of Oder Railroad. Four German 
roads earned more than 8 per cent., two more more than 7 
per cent., but no other earned as much as 6 per cent., while | 
14 earned less than 3 per cent. 

In Austria the highest rate of profit was 16.'2 per cent. 
by the Emperor Ferdinand Northern, and the next 9.40 per 
cent., while three others earned more than 8 per cent., two) 
more than 7, and seven others more than 6 per cent. But 
26 earned less than 3 per cent., 20 less than 2 per cent., and 
eight less than 1 per cent. In Poland, the Warsaw & Vienna 
Railroad earned 13 per cent. ; the one great Belgian company 
road earned 5.53 per cent., one Dutch road 614 
61;. 


and another 


TECHNICAL. 
Locomotive Building. 

The Wyoming Valley Manufacturing Co., at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., last week turned out 2 narrow-gauge engines for the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., and is building a standard 
gauge shifting engine for the Manhattan Iron Co, 

The Lehigh Valley shops in South Easton, Pa., have just 
completed a new passenger engine for the road. 





Bridge Notes. 
The Dominion Bridge Co., of Montreal, will complete in a few 
days the cantilever bridge over the St. John River at St. 
John, N. B., on which it has been at work for some months 
past. 

The Keystone Bridge Co. in Pittsburgh is making the heavy 
steel girders for the Bartholdi statue pedestal. The girders 
will form the anchorage for the frame which supports the 
statue. 

Among the contracts taken by the King Iron Bridge & 
Manufacturing Co., of Cleveland, O., during the past week 
were the following : Two bridges across Des Moines River, 
in the city of Des Moines, Ia, one at Locust street being 400 
ft. extreme length, 20 ft. roadway, with two sidewalks 6 ft. 
each; one at Sixth street being 300 ft. extreme length, 16 
ft. roadway, sidewalk 4 ft. Two bridges near Rochelle, [l1., 
aggregating about 365 ft. The drawbridge across the Cuya- 
hoga River, at Main street, in city of Cleveland, with engine 
for turning, besides several other contracts. 





Iron and Steel. 
The Nashua Iron & Steel Co., in Nashua, N. H.. has re-elected 
John A. Burnham, President; Aretas Blood, Treasurer, and 
the old board of directors. 

The new furnace at Robesonia, Pa., is nearly completed. 
It is to go into blast as soon as finished. 

Messrs. George Bayne, P. L. Kimberly, D. Eagan and Hon. 
E. A. Wheeler, all of Sharon, Pa., have secured the control 
of the Davy process for making steel, and propose to build a 
large plant for that purpose at Sharon. 

The Glendon Iron Co. will shortly put both its furnaces in 
Easton, Pa., into blast. 

It is said that arrangements are being made to change the 
Paxton plate mill, in Harrisburg, Pa., into a steel mill. 

Rock Hill Furnace, at Orbisonia, Huntington County, Pa., 
will go into blast in a few days. 
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The Bessemer steel plant for the Pratt Coal & Iron C»., at 
Birmingham, Ala., is being put in place. This will be the first 
Bessemer steel] mill in Alabama. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Works at Steelton, Pa., are busy 
in all departments. 

The Edgar Thomson Steel Works at Braddock, Pa., have 
taken a contract to make 10,000 tons of steel rails for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road. 


Manufacturing and Business. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. in Pittsburg has received 
an order from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road for 
400 additional sets of automatic freight car brakes. When 
this order is completed the road will have 520 sets of these 
brakes in use, and so far they have given very good results. 

The Niles Tool Works in Hamilton, O., have just shipped 
a 6-ft. boring and turning mill, weighing 26,000 Ibs., to St. 
Petersburg. Russia. 


The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—The market continues very quiet with quota- 
tions at $27@$28 per ton at mill Very few sales are reported 
and not much new business is to be expected for a week or 
two. 

Rail Fastenings.—The market continues dull with quota- 
tions nominal and unchanged at 1.80@1.90 cents per Ib. 
for spikes in Pittsburg; 2%.40@2.80 for track-bolts and 
1.60@1.70 for splice-bars. 

Old Rails.—The market for old iron rails is quiet and no 
transactions of any size arereported. Quotations continue 
from $17@%18 per ton at tidewater. Old steel rails are 
quoted at $16@$17 per ton in Pittsburgh. 


Coke for Locomotive Fuel. 

The Boston & Albany Railroad Co. is trying the experiment 
of using coke instead of coal on one of its passenger engines. 
The advantage of coke is mainly in the absence of smoke 
and cinders. It has never been used for locomotives to any 
great extent on roads in this country, though it has been tried 
with considerable success on one road in Canada. It costs a 
little more than coal, but it is claimed that its steam-making 
power is enough greater to make up for this difference. The 
engineers and firemen are pleased with its use so far, no diffi- 
culty being experienced in making steam, and the fires re- 
quiring much less attention than when coal is used.— Boston 
Herald. 


Locomotives in Fast Passenger Service. 

The fast mail trains on the Vandalia Line are now hauled by 
five engines which were built more especially to haul the live- 
stock fast trains. These engines weigh 94,000 pounds, have 
18 by 24 in. cylinders, and 5 ft. 3 in. driving wheels, and are 
equipped with air-brakes and all other modern improvements. 
It is stated that they handle these heavy fast mail trains of 
from 11 to 13 cars with perfect ease, often attaining a speed 
of 56 miles per hour, up hill and down. 


Accident Prevented by Heavy Steel Rails. 
The great importance of having good steel rails ina track 
was aptly illustrated a night or two since on the Chicago, St. 
Louis & Pittsburgh. Near New Paris, O., there was a 
wash-out some 12 ft. in width which was not seen until the 
train was over it. The heavy engine hauling the fast mail 
train and the entire train passed over safely. The rails bent 
in such a depth that the engine was broken loose from the 
train, and as each car passed over the bended track, the 
ends of the trucks would strike the coaches with such force 
as to raise the floor, yet, as mysterious as it may seem, no 
serious damage was done tothe train. The rails were 
Edgar Thomson make, weighing 64 Ibs. to the yard, and, 
although badly bent, showed no break.—St, Louis Republi- 
can, July 6. 


A New Plan for Electric Conveyance. 

An ingenious Philadelphian has invented a device for tele- 
graphing passengers and goods through the air. The field it 
purposes to occupy is a comparatively narrow and modest 
one, as it does not seek to rival the locomotive, but is satistied 
with the prospect of operating in districts incapable of fur- 
nishing traffic adequate to the support of a railway. Sturdy 
posts may perhaps be called its road-bed, as they support its 
two cables, one of which is about 8 ft. higher than the other, 
additional cables being supplied to insure absolute safety. 
The cars are suspended from the upper and supported by the 
lower cable, Steam engines and Faden 1s at each end of the 
line supply the driving power, and by means of the car wheel 
axles and intervening wires the current is passed through an 
electrical motor working under or by the side of the car. The 
carrying capacity of the cables varies, inclusive of cars, from 
several hundred-weight up to a ton, and repeated tests have 
demonstrated that smooth and swift motion can be attained. 
During its stay at Manly & Cooper’s, Forty-second street and 
Elm avenue, this curious appliance attracted much attention. 
Our personal experience fully confirms the statement of our 
esteemed contemporary, the Ledger, that ‘‘ A system of light 
carriage of passengers by electricity like this, or such as this 
might be developed into, appears to be a desideratum for 
laces in the suburbs of the cities, and especially for the 

ark.”—Bulletin of the Franklin Institute Novelties Exhibi- 
tion. 

Plumbago as a Lubricant. 

The Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. has ordered from the Jos. 
Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, 500 pounds of the dry 
American graphite to be used as a lubricant. This graphite 
is the water-dressed dry-foliated Ticonderoga product. The 
manufacturers claim that ‘‘ the difference between a per- 
fectly pure graphite and one almust pure, but still totally un 
fit for lubricating, cannot be detected by either sight or 
touch; the buyer's only guarantee of the purity is the name 
and reputation of a responsible manufacturer. Deception 
can easily be practiced unprincipled manufacturers and 
dealers on even the most skilled buyers and users, because the 
good and bad resemble one another so closely.” 


A New Freight Steamboat. 
The new side-wheel freight steamer ‘*‘ Nashua,” of the Provi- 
dence & Stonington Steamship Co., made a successful trip 
from New York to Sandy Hook and to Spuyten Duyvil, July 
8, and will soon begin running regularly. The ‘* Nashua” 
was built at Noank, Conn., by Robert Palmer & Sons. Her 
dimensions are: Length over all, 300 ft.; length of keel;287 
ft.; breadth over all, 75 ft.; breadth of beam, 44 ft., and 
depth of hold, 15!¢ ft. Her frames are of white oak, chest- 
nut and hackmatack, and the floor timbers of white oak and 


chestnut. The machinery of the ‘‘ Nashua” was built at the 
Morgan Iron Works in New York. The engines are of 


the compound oscillating type, and are the finest of the 
kind built in this country. There is a high-pressure 
cylinder 42 in. in diameter and a low pressure cylinder 78 
in. indiameter. The piston stroke is 1014 ft. There are 
eight horizontal tubular boilers, each 13%4 ft. in length and 
7\6 ft. in diameter. The boilers are fired externally. There 
isa circulating pump capable of moving 4,000 gallons of 
water per minute. The chief peculiarity of the ‘* Nashua” 
is in the compound oscillating engine, which is used instead 
of the beam engine heretotore in universal use on Long 
Island Sound and the Hudson River, She wil] run between 
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New York and Stonington in connection with the railroad 
line to Boston. 


A New Battery for Signal Stations. 


The Boston & Albany Railroad signal service men are test- 
ing on its electric signals the new Leighton galvanic battery. 
The inventors claim that it saves at least 50 per cent. on labor 
and material over all other gravity batteries now in use. It 
has been working three months on the above railroad with- 
out attention, while other gravity batteries have to be at- 
tended to every two weeks. It will work on open or closed 
circuit, and has none of the faults of the old gravity bat- 
tery, there being no local action in cells and no short circuits 
caused by dirt from the zinc elements. The blue vitriol does 
not crystallize, but remaims clean and ready for use at all 
times, and the electromotive force is much greater and the 
internal resistence much less. The battery gives a very 
steady current, and will not decrease while there is a crystal 
left. It is claimed that it can be run from six months to a 
year by feeding blue vitriol, without taking the jars from 
the shelves or changing the sulphate of zinc solution.— Boston 
Herald, 
Track Drainage. 

The following was contributed to a publication issued at the 
Troy Polytechnic Institute : 

** With regard to drainage, there are two general classes of 
roads. First, those located over porous ground. Second, 
those over clayey soil that does not permit of ready drainage. 

* As a general rule, the first class of roads ride better than 
the second, partly because a porous country generally has less 
traffic, partly because the road-bed permits of cheaper drain- 
age, and lastly because sand or gravel ballast usually takes 
the place of stone. 

- = speaking of drainage in this article we will confine our- 
selves to roads of the second class, for which stone ballast is 
used, 

*“On American railways little or no attention is paid to 
drainage. In the rule book of most roads we find something 
to the following effect : ‘The foreman shal] pay particular 
attention to line and surface in summer and in winter; to re- 
moving loose rocks, and sloping the sides of cuts.’ Yet noth- 
ing is said in regard to drainage. This is like attempting to 
build the house before laying the foundation. To fully real- 
ize the little care bestowed upon drainage, let us examine 
cross-sections of standard track for different roads. 

** We will find that these sections generally show a®sub- 
grade highest in the middle, and sloping gently toward both 
sides. On top of this is ballast from 12 to 14 in. deep, 
and the drain on either side is about 12 or 14 in. below the 
bottom of the ties. It is evident that such a drain is intended 
to carry the water from the ballast only, and not from the 
road-bed beneath. If we place a tie upon damp ground, the 
earth and water, under the action of atmospheric pressure, 
will follow the tie in its up and down motion, and thus form 
mud. Ballast is placed under the tie in order to allow the 
water to run off and the air to reach the tie. In this way no 
mud can be formed. If, however, the material under the 
balla-t is wet, much the same action will take place between 
the lower layer of ballast and earth as before to k place be- 
tween the tie and earth, though not to the same extent, and 
it will only be a question of time for the mud to show itself 
in what is known as ‘ pumping ties.’ Very much of the 
material found in ballast, when it is taken from the track 
and cleaned, has come from the bottom and not from the 
top. The average trackman’s idea of getting rid of mud 
is to raise the track a little higher. This is about like the 
farmer, who, desiring to make his low grounds drier, raises 
the surface by heaping more earth on the original soil. The 
true principle of drainage is not to raise the track from the 
mud, but to provide means for carrying off the water that 
causes the mud. 

“Very few trackmen have as yet discovered the secret of 
draining banks 40 ft. or more in height. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is easy to imagine the condition of most cuts. 
To form an idea of how slowly water finds its way through 
the soil, we have only to remember that springs. with appar- 
ently little ground above them for storage reservoir, con- 
tinue to run during the severest drouth. We can therefore 
readily see that it would require much time for water that has 
fallen on the track to find its way down through the earth. 
Of course, theoretically, banks, if not cuts, are sloped so as 
to carry the water away; but practically they fail to do this, 
especially where there are two or four tracks side by side. 
It may seem strange that ties, when laid on a bank. should 
‘pump mud,’ All banks are found to settle, and it is usual 
to keep them to grade by putting more ballast under the 
track. In this way before long there are several feet of 
ballast under the track. In order to economize ballast, the 
trackman usually makes the side slopes by placing earth 
outside of the ballast. In afew months, under the action of 
pec ~ walking along the side of the track, the earth is 
packed down so as to form a substantial dam on either side, 
and the track becomes in this way a large French drain. To 
get an idea of the amount of water in the ballast, we have 
only to cut asmall drain from the outside of the ballast to 
the edge of the bank, and note the length of time that water 
continues to run from the drain when to all appearances the 
track is dry. 

** Close observation will teach one what an important matter 
drainage is, even in summer. Let a person ride on an en- 
gine over a certain piece of track in early winter, and ob- 
serve how smoothly it rides ; and then when the thermometer 
has fallen to zero let him ride on the same engine over the 
same piece of track, and note how rough it has become. 
What could indicate more clearly the great amount of ice 
under the track, due to improper drainage! Trackmen seem 
to have an idea that Nature is responsible for the ice, and 
until she chooses to prevent the thermometer from falling 
below the freezing point, that ice under the track must be 
regarded as a necessary evil. The writer feels convinced that 
at least one-half of the cases of broken splices, of mashed 
rail-ends, and of rails with wavy surface, may be ascribed to 
this cause, that is, they begin to occur when the ballast under 
the track is solid with ice, and no doubt with proper attention 
to drainage much of this trouble might be prevented. Per- 
haps the solution of the drainage problem will be found in 
the judicious use of small tile-drains, as suggested by Mr. 
Charles Paine in a recent number of the Railroad Gazette. 
We may finally draw attention to the fact that the wear on 
the rails, and incidentally on the wheels and rolling stock, is 
very largely increased by improper drainage, and it will be 
found that the annual loss of ballast is very largely increased 
by allowing water in the road-bed under the ballast. 

a 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 
A Narrow Escape. : 
In a coal mining district it sometimes happens that the 
solid ground is merely a figure of speech, pm railroad men 
on the surface find that there is only a thin shell under them. 
On July 1, near Shenandoah, Pa., an extensive cave-in of the 
workings of the Knickerbocker Colliery caused a breach in 
the road-bed of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. k was 
discovered only a few minutes before the arrival of a 
enger train, and a serious if not a fatal wreck was thus 
averted. The passengers alighted from the train and 


hour and a half the train was safely passed over it. A large 
force of men was at once put to work and trains were run- 
ning regularly the same evening. 

Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Mr. George W. Cobb, General Secretary of the Indian- 
apolis Railroad Christian Association, has submitted his 
quarterly report, making the following showing: Attend- 
ance, readers, 651; attendance at services, 356; total, 1,007: 
services held, 16; letter writers, 8: visits tosick and injured, 
13; calls at homes of railroaders, 9; visits to officers, yards, 
shops and switch houses, 41; papers distributed, 413; places 
visited, Greencastle, Fort Wayne, Chattanooga and Atlanta; 
donations, 187 papers from sundry persons. 

Financiering. 

‘* Say, how is this /” asked a Western railroad director 
‘* The road earned $47,000 last year, and we paid a dividend 
of 10 per cent.” 

‘* Yes,” replied the President, calmly. 

‘“This year we earned $75,000, and there is a deficit of 
$25,000, How is this? I don’t understand it at all.” 

‘‘T see you don’t,” replied the President, kindly. ‘The 
deficit is to pay for the dividend last year.”—Puck. 


The Drummer Caught. 


The propensity of some commercial travelers to indulge in 
flirtations on railroad trains is proverbial. Sometimes they 
meet with experiences not easily forgotten. Thus it was that 
one of them was the other day taught a lesson by a Buffalo 
lady which he will be apt to long remember. She is of more 
than ordinary personal attractiveness and possesses a pair of 
very expressive blue eyes. The drummer in question had 
been striving desperately to engage her attention, and al- 
though conscious of his manoeuvres, the object of his attack 
affected not to notice them. Finally he left his seat, went to 
the rear end of the car ostensibly to get a drink of water, and 
returning, stopped at the lady’s seat and politely said, 
“T beg your pardon, but isn’t this Mrs. Russell 7” 
Looking up _with a roguish twinkle in her eye, 
she replied, * Bt is.” This was really more than he bargained 
for, and he was evidently very much abashed. Hesitating a 
moment, he added, ‘* Mrs. Clara Russell 7’ and the first reply 
was repeated. While it must be said that under this last in- 
terrogation the lady herself began to feel nervous, she did 
not betray herself. The drummer seemed entirely at a loss 
what to do or say next. The eyes of all the passengers were 
upon him. He actually blushed, gnawed the ends of his 
moustache and then, without another word, hurried to his 
own seat, where he assumed to become much absorbed in the 
contents of a newspaper, while the lady looked both relieved 
and pleased. The fact of the matter was, Clara Russell were 
her given names and the drummer bad struck on them by 
accident.— Buffalo Courier. 


Fast Time. 


A special train, consisting of an engine and one car, run to 
carry the Sunday edition of the New York World, made the 
trip from New York to Boston on Sunday morning, July 5, 
in 5 hours 7 minutes, which is claimed to be the best time 
ever made between the two cities. The route was over the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford road to Hartford, and 
thence over the New York & New England to Boston. The 
train left New York at 2:37 a. m., and Hartford at 5:13, 
reaching Boston at 7:44. Through the tunne] from the 
Grand Central Depot to Harlem the time was necessarily 
slow, and seven stops were made on the road, engines being 
changed at New Haven and Hartford. From Hartford to 
Boston, 119 miles, no stop was made, water being taken 
from a track-tank on the road. The entire distance of 229 
miles was made in 307 minutes, the seven stops and three 
slow-downs (for bridges) taking 20 minutes. The actual run- 
niug time was thus 278 minutes, or an average of 49.42 miles 
an hour. 

Paper Weights. 

‘There is only one thing,” said the sad passenger, ** more 
depressive and irksome to a man than having to wait for a 
train; and that is, when the train hasn’t waited for him.” 

The superintendent discharged his new office-boy on the 
spot for calling the gentlemen who linger around the office 
for passes, ** paper-weights.” *‘* You see,” said the superin- 
tendent, in extenuation of his harshness, *‘ it was so killingly 
appropriate, I just shuddered to think what nickname the 
young villian might have for the rest of us.” 

‘“‘Through to Washington without change,” said the 
printed placard on the car. ‘‘ That's the train for me,” re- 
marked the tramp: and he climbed right on, and took a seat 
on the shady side near the centre. But, before he got to the 
second siding, he changed his mind, changed his seat, changed 
his story twice, and finally changed his train, and took a tie- 
ticket. He said a train so full of change ought to be called 
‘* the till."— Burdette in Pathfinder. 


That Window. 

That is right, dear. That isthe proper thing to do. The 
day is hot and sultry, the air is full of flying cinders and 
clouds of choking dust. Open your window as high as it will 
go and sit off at the farther end of your seat. Now you are 
comfortable. The nice, fresh, hot air is delightful. ‘The ava- 
lanche of dust and cinders that comes in with the sirocco and 
goes sweeping into the eyes and face of the passenger sitting 
behind you is delightful to him also, no doubt. He does not 
say so. Asarule, he does not say anything. He only sits 
still and thinks. if you turr around and ask him if the open 
window is disagreeable he will probably lie and say, *‘* Oh, 
no !” because he is more of a gentleman than he is a Chris- 
tian. But if you only knew what the passenger in the next 
seat thinks when you open a window on him you would never 
do it again. He thinks you are selfish: that you are a fool: 
that you are too mean to be allowed to travel with other peo- 

le; that he would like to see a red-hot cinder as big as a pea 
y in your eye and stay there; that he would like to wring 
your neck; that he will if he ever gets the chance; that he 
will take that seat in front of you as soon as it is vacant and 
open the window on you; that you do not travel enough to 
know how to travel; that you were brought up in a shanty 
where the only window was a hole and an old hat; that he 
would like the train to jump off the next bridge, so that, in 
the confusion, he could break your neck with a coupling pin. 
And he'd do it too. Brethren and sojourners, all my sym- 
thies are with the passenger in the rear seat.—Burdette in 
Pathfinder Railway Guide. 


A Waterspout Accident. 


A dispatch from San Antonio, Tex., July 6, says: *‘ Yes- 
terday morning, near Walden, 150 miles west of here, an 
eastbound freight train was struck by a waterspout. The 
engineer saw the spout approaching, bounding along like a 
rubber ball, tearing up the earth and uprooting all in its 
way. He reversed the train to avoid the waterspout, whose 
course was tortuous. Just as the waterspout reached the 
line of the road it changed its course and pounded along 
parallel with the road with frightful velocity. When oppo- 
site the train it burst, deluging the engineer, fireman and 
brakeman, who abandoned the train and climbed some trees 
to avoid a wave of water fully eight feet high and about 100 
ft. wide. The locomotive 14 cars were raised bodily and 





carried nearly 200 ft. from the track, while the road-bed was 
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completely obliterated. No one was hurt. The extent of 
the geisunknown. Th h trains west of here on the 
Sunset road have been abandone Road-beds and a number 
of bridges have been washed away by recent heavy rains.” 


Thirty Years Ago. 

Thirty years ago yesterday the last spike was driven on the 
Western Division of the Ohio & Mississippi road. Mayor 
of St. Louis, Washington King, drove the lastspike at a point 
near Noble, Ill., Hon. John Hogan, Hon. W. D. Griswold 
and lady, D. R. Garrison and VD. E. Garrison being also pres- 
ent atthe ceremony. This was the first direct line east from 
St. Louis, as the Chicago & Alton started from Alton, and 
passengers for the east had to go by steamboat or team to 
Alton and thence east. 

The spike was not a gold one, such as is used now, but was 
a good solid iron affair. No time was lost in useless talk 
and the last stroke that completed the road fell amid no loud 
plaudits or strains of music. In fact, the road was finished 
in a rush on contract. Page, Bacon & Co., the largest bank- 
ers in St. Louis, had failed some time before, and, as they 
had furnished the money for the enterprise, work had to be 
stopped. A large amount of money would be due the bank- 
ers in the shape of subsidies from counties, contingent upon 
the completion of the road. In order to realize on these sub- 
sidies Page, Bacon & Co. offered D. R. Garrison a handsome 
sum if he would have the road finished in 90 days, the time 
expiring July 1, 1855. Sixty miles of road, from Sandoval 
east were unfinished. Mr. Garrison agreed to run a train 
over the road before July 1, and went to work at once with 
the utmost vigor to keep the contract, and three or four days 
before the specified time everything was in readiness for 
driving the last spike. On June 30 a construction train was 
run from East St. Louis to Vincennes, the locomotive being 
named the ‘‘ Sam Gaty” in honor of the Mr. Gaty who was a 
director in the road at the time. Two weeks later the first 
regular train left East St. Louis for Cincinnati with a large 
number of prominent St. Louisans on board.—St. Louis Re- 
publican, June 30. 


Waifs. 

A swallow has made its nest and is rearing its young in 
one of the railway signal balls at Bow Crossing, N. H. The 
covering of the ball became torn, which allowed the entrance 
of the bird. The signals are lowered and raised many times 
daily, but the pets of M. W. Morgan, the switchtender, ap- 
pear to like their home very much.—Boston Journal. 

The following is a notice posted in a post office on the 
Georgia Pacific Railroad : ‘‘ Notice—The males on the Ga 
Pac arrive evry day at 10:40 am and 5:25 p m unless the 
R R runs off the track or an old engine gits out fix or the 
biler busts or something else happens you no. Resp P M.”— 
Savannah (Ga.) News. 


General Mailroad ‘Rew 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 
Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon, annual meeting, at the 
office in Marquette, Mich., July 16, at noon. 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, annual meeting, at 
the office in St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 20. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Atchison, Topeka & Sana Fe, 1's per cent., quarterly, 
payable Aug. 15, to stockhoiders of record on July 10. 

Canadian Pacific, 1\4 per cent., semi-aunual (guaranteed 
by the Canadian government), payable Aug. 18. 

East Pennsylvania (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 3 
per cent., semi-annual, payable July 21. 

Housatonic, 144 per cent., quarterly, on the preferred 
stock, payable July 15, to stockholders of record on July 6. 

Long Island, 1 per cent., quarterly, payable Aug. 1, to 
stockholders of record on July 10. 

Portland & Rochester, 2 per cent., semi-annual. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 1'¢ per cent., quar- 
terly, payable Aug. 1. Transfer books close July 18. 

Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The General Baggage Agents’ Association will hold its 
half-yearly meeting in St. Paul, Minn., on Wednesday, July 
15. 

The Master Car-Painters’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Toronto, Ont., on Wednesday, Sept. 2. 

The National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents will hold its next half-yearly meeting in New York, 
at 11 a. m., on Tuesday, Sept. 15. 
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International Association of Traveling and Pas- 
senger Agents, 

The thirteenth annual meeting of this Association began at 

the Hotel Vendome, in Boston, July 7. with a large attend- 

ance. The morning session was occupied with routine busi- 

ness, election of members. etc. 

In the afternoon Mr. J. W. Pickle delivered the annual ad- 
dress, setting forth the objects and advantages of the Associ- 
ation. The Secretary's report showed 260 members now in 
good standing. The total receipts were #547; expenditures, 
$382, leaving $165 on hand. A committee of three was 
appointed to revise the constitution. 

n the second day the routine business was closed up and 
officers elected. In the afternoon the members went on an 
excursion down the harbor. 

On the third day the members started on an excursion to 
Mt. Desert and the White Mountains. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 


On Monday, Sept. 21 next, the twelfth annual convention 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen meets in the city of 
Philadelphia. It will be composed of delegates elected by the 
various lodges. According to the constitution three delegates 
are to be elected by the various lodges at their last meeting in 
the month of July. There are now fully equipped and in work- 
ing order 269 lodges of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men of North America. A map recently published and dis- 
tributed shows the locality of each lodge. They form a con- 
tinuous line across the continent. The lodge fires blaze from 
New Brunswick to Winnipeg, from Maine to California, 
from Washington Territory to Georgia, from New York to 
Texas, from centre to circumference of the continent, and 
these lodges have on their rolls nearly 15,000 members. Such 
is a bird's-eye view of the brotherhood. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





American Society of Civil Engineers.—At the business 
meeting in New York, July 1, the following were elected 
members: Herbert L. Auls, Council Bluffs, Ia.; Lewis King- 
man, Topeka, Kan.: Alonzo T. Mosman, Beverly, Mass. : 
Benjamin F. Richardson, Wilmington, Del.; Robert P. 
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Staats, Jersey City, N. J. Juniors: Henry H. Gladding, 
New Haven, Conn.; Charles E. Marvin, Henderson, Ky. ; 
Aaron J. Zabriskie, Newark, New Jersey. 


Central Traffic Association.—Mr. Hugh Riddle, formerly 
President of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Co., has 
been chosen Commissioner of this new association. It is not 
yet announced whether he will accept the position. 


Chattaroi.—Mr. J. H. Northrop, of Louisa, Ky., has been 
appointed Receiver of this road on application of the bond- 
holders. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Mr. J. F. Phillips has 
been appointed Cashier in the Treasurer’s office in Chicago. 
Mr. F. E. Hayne succeeds Mr. Phillips as Paymaster. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—The following 
circular has been issued by General Freight and Passenger 
Agent H. Collbran : 

‘*On and after July 1 the outdoor departments of the freight 
and passenger service will be as follows: W.S. St. George 
General Eastern a: P. R. Ravesies, Assistant General 
Eastern Agent, headquarters 319 Broadway, New York. T. 
T. Greene, General Agent, 336 Main street, Louisville, Ky. 
R. J. Purcell, Traveling Agent, headquarters Cincinnati. 
Neil C. Kerr, Traveling agent, headquarters Cincinnati. J. 
B. Clancey, Contracting Freight Agent, Cincinnati. D. J. 
Mullaney, City Passenger Agent, Cincinnati. Henry Martin, 
Passenger Agent, 825 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.  C. 
W. Cecil, Traveling Agent, headquarters Lynchburg, Va. 8S. 
R. Johnston, General Agent, and W. E. Reynolds, Assistant 
Agent, headquarters Atlanta, Ga. J. H. Halley, Traveling 
Agent, headquarters Jacksonville, Fla. Wm. Greene, Gen- 
eral Live Stock Agent, headquarters Lexington, Ky. F. W. 
Woolley, Traveling Agent, a Lexington, Ky. T. 
F. Steele, Soliciting Agent for Chattanooga and Alahama 
Great Southern, headquarters Chattanooga. C. A. Warren, 
City Agent, Chattanooga. George F. Lupton, Traveling 
Agent, headquarters Houston, Texas. The freight and pas- 
senger departments having been consolidated, the foregoing 
will hereafter represent both.” 


Cincinnati, Van Wert d& Michigan.—Mr. James W. 
Rimer bas been appointed Chief Engineer and Superintendent 
of Construction. Mr. Henry H. Garr has been appointed 
Master Mechanic. Mr. Frank Edington has been appointed 
Trainmaster. 


Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.—Mr. Edward Wheelock 
is appointed Auditor in place of Mr. J. H. Craig, who has 
gone to the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago. 


Cleveland & Marietta.—The following letter from Receiver 
P. Pease is dated Cambridge, O., July 1: 

‘Mr. J. C. Webb, Auditor and Assistant General Ticket 
and Passenger Agent, having this day retired from the ser- 
vice of the Receiver, the Freight, Ticket and Passenger de- 
partments are consolidated, and Mr. J. E. Terry is made Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent, with office in Cambridge. 
The Auditing Department will be in charge of C. C. Picker- 
ing, Acting Auditor, with office in Cambridge. All com- 
munications concerning matters in these departments should 
be directed in accordance with the above. This takes effect 
to-day, July 1.” 


_—— & Southwestern.—The officers are: H. M. Jones, 
President; C. Hood, Secretary and Treasurer. Office in 
Emporia, Kansas. 


Fitchburg.—Mr. Louis De La Croix has been appointed 
Western Passenger Agent of this company, with headquar- 
ters at 75 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—The following from Superin- 
tendent Sanford Keeler is dated East Saginaw, Mich., June 
30. 

‘““Mr. M. V. Meredith having resigned the position of 
Superintendent of the Western Division to take charge of the 
post office at East Saginaw, Mr. W.F. Potter is appointed 
Assistant Superintendent, with authority over the entire line 
and branches of this company, taking effect July 1. All 
communications heretofore addressed to W. nf Potter, 
Superintendent Eastern Division, and to M. V. Meredith, 
Superintendent Western Division, should hereafter be ad- 
dressed to W. F. Potter, Assistant Superintendent, East 
Saginaw.” 


Fort Worth & New Orleans.—At a meeting, in Fort 
Worth, Tex., the following officers were elected: M. C. 
Hurley, President; Thomas C. Roache, Vice-President; J. J. 
Roache, Treasurer; C. C. Allen, Secretary. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—Mr. F. M. Guthrie having re- 
signed his position as General Agent of this company at Cin- 
cinnati, the duties of office will be assumed by Mr. A. S. J. 
Holt, Contracting Agent, with office at 152 Walnut street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Indiana, Bloomington d} Western.—Mr. E. Hiserodt has 
been appointed Master Mechanic, in place of B. Warren, re- 
signed. 


Intermunicipal Elevated.—The directors of this new com- 
pany are Jesse B. Barton, James J. Hatch and E. H. Swasey, 
all of Chicago. 


International Association of Traveling and Passenger 
Agents,—At the annual meeting in Boston, July 8, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Charles A. Brown, of 
Boston; Vice-President, Howard J. Ball, of Philadelphia; 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. B. Tinney, of Indianapolis; 
Assistant Secretaries, G. A. Hannaford, of Chicago, and J. 
White, of Augusta, Ga. 


Kansas City Belt.—The following circular from President 
George H. Nettleton, is dated Kansas City, July 1: ‘* Mr. D. 
K. Smith has been appointed Superintendent of the above 
railway, and will this day assume the duties of that office.” 


Leroy & Coney Valley Air Line.—The officers of this new 
company are: President, E. F. Turner; Vice-President, J. 
Z. Sexton: Secretary, G. S. Clark; Treasurer, J. F. Cross; 
Chief Engineer, B. Dornblaser. Office at Fredonia, Kansas. 


Louisville, New Albany d& Chicago.—Mr. J. H. Craig 
has been appointed Auditor of this company, dating from 
July 1. 


Midland (of Indiana).—The directors of this new com- 
pany, successor to the Anderson, Lebanon & St. Louis, and 
the Cleveland, Indiana & St. Louis, are C. H. Crosby, C. T. 
Doxey, H. Moore, Thomas C. Platt, Frank H. Platt and 
Theodore F. Wood. 


New England & Southern Construction Co.—Mr. John F. 
Jones, late of the Hartford & Connecticut Western, has been 
appointed Chief Engineer and Superintendent of Corstruc- 
tion. His office is at Shelby, N. C., for the present. 


New York Central d& Hudson River.—Mr. C. F. Doane is 
appointed General Eastern Passenger Agent of this company, 
taking effect July 1, 1885. Mr. Doane will have charge of 
the passenger business of New York Mg dag oe vicinity (includ- 
ing the emigrant business), and will located at No. 413 
Broadway, where all communications should be addressed. 





New York & Council Bluffs.—The directors of this new com- 

any are: James B. Martin, G. A. Moatz, F. H. Stire, W. 

. Whiffin, Lacon, Ill. ; James F. Dane, Chicago ; Isaac B. 
Hymer, New York. 


New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago.—Mr. William Phelps, 
of New Lisbon, O., has been appointed Receiver of this road. 
This appointment supersedes that of Mr. I. F. Mansfield, 
recently noted. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—The new board has 
elected J. W. Hobart President; George T. Childs, Secretary ; 
H. A. Church, Treasurer. 

N. L. Hobart has been appointed Car Agent of this 
company, with office at No. 260 Washington street, Boston, 
ass. 


Pittsburgh & Northeastern,—Mr. W. C. Mobley, of Pitts- 
burgh, has been chosen President of this company in place 
of James H. Connors, resigned. It is understood that Mr. 
Mobley represents the Rochester & Pittsburgh interest in 
the road. 


Mr, IN. 


Providence & Stonington Steamship Co.—Mr. T. B. Moody 
has been appointed New England Traveling Agent of this 
company. Mr. Moody will also act as Traveling Agent for 
Shore Line (all-rail route). 


St. Joseph Valley.—The new officers of this company are : 
President, Wm. R. Rough; Secretary, F. McOmber, Treas- 
urer, Wm. Osborn; General Manager, B. Helmick. Office at 
Buchanan, Michigan. 


Silver Springs, Higley & Southern.—The directors of this 
new rage eA are: George W. Webb, Higley, Fla.; H. B. 
Austin, George W. Lancaster, Deland, Fla.; E. E. Higley, 
Chicago. 

Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Judge Livingston How 
land having declined the position, the Court has appointed 
Gen. John McNulta, of Bloomington, Ill., Receiver in place 
of W. J. Craig, resigned. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western.—Mr. John Bradley has been 
appointed Car Accountant of this road. He was recently 

rain Dispatcher on the Wabash. 

Worcester, Nashua & Rochester.—Mr. N. T. Greathead has 
been appointed Auditor for this company, with headquarters 
at Worcester, Mass. 








PERSONAL. 
—Mr. B. Warren has resigned his position as Master Me- 
chanic of the Indiana, Bloomington & Western road. 





—Mr. J. C. Webb has resigned his position as Auditor 
and Assistant General Passenger Agent for the Receiver of 
the Cleveland & Marietta road. 


—Mr. M. V. Meredith, late Superintendent of the West- 
ern Division of the Flint & Pere Marquette road, has giving 
up railroading for the civil service, having been appointed 
Postmaster at East Saginaw, Mich., by the President. 

—Mr. Reuben N. Rice, who died June 25 at Concord 
Mass., aged 65 years, was formerly a well-known railroad 
man and was for several years General Superintendent of the 
Michigan Central He retired from active business several 
years ago. 


—Mr. M. Phillips, Division Master Mechanic of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, was drowned near Parsons, Kan., on the night 
of July 2. Mr. Phillips had been superintending the opera- 
tions of a wrecking car at a wash-out, and on his return 
home attempted to cross a swollen stream in a skiff, which 
upset. His body was subsequently recovered, 


—Mr. A. Davis, Superintendert of the North Shore Rail- 
way, was presented by the employés of that road with a gold 
watch and chain and diamond pin, with an address of con- 
gratulation on the third anniversary of his taking charge of 
the road. The presentation took place at the passenger sta- 
tion in Quebec, and Mr. Davis responded to the address in 
appropriate terms. 


—Mr. W. Howard White, who was for five 
Engineer of the New York & New England, an 


years Chief 
afterward 


Assistant Chief Engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & }- 


Quincy, has established an office at No 74 Wall street, New 
York, and No. 912 Insurance Exchange, Chicago (in company 
with Mr. H. Raeder), as a consulting and executive engineer, 
and offers his services in investigating and reporting upon 
the condition and prospects of railroads or other enterprises. 
Mr. White has spent the last two years in Europe, and nu- 
merous valuable contributions from him to the Railroad Ga- 
zette have already introduced him favorably to our readers. 


—Mr. John F. Jones has resigned his position as General 
Suverintendent of the Hartford & Connecticut Western Rail- 
road, to accept a position with the New England & Southern 
Construction Co. Mr. Jones will have charge for that com- 
pany of the location and construction of a projected line 
from Charleston, S. C., through North Carolina, East Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, to the Ohio River. Mr. Jones is a civil 
engineer by profession, and was appointed Superintendent of 
the Hartford & Connecticut Western eight years ago, and 
under his charge the road has been practically rebuilt, as it 
was at that time in miserable condition. He has had wide 
experience in railroad construction and bridge work. His 
address will be at Shelby, N. C., for the present. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





Coal. 
Anthracite coal tonnages for the six months to June 27, as 
made up from the weekly reports of the companies, have been 
as follows for eight years past: 


Tons. | Tons. 
SRT Ble | MN os nic nes cca voc 12,577.685 


MD ikvsauwssa caelekor 

docccekonsees' . 13,628,406 | 1880..........0. -2s. 10,321,876 

1883.. . 14,196,643 | 1879. ............ 000. 12,033,998 

LAR eee pr te eer eer rs 7,212,665 
The decrease from last year is 660,836 tons, or 4.8 per 

cent. ; from 1883 it is 1,229,073 tons, or 8.6 per cent. his 


year’s tonnage is greater so far than that of any year prior 
to 1883. 

Bituminous coal tonnages for the six months to June 27 
were: 








1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Cumberland. all lines.... 1.268.394 1,287.677 D. 19.283 1.5 
Huntingdon & Broad Top 83.532 94,344 D. 10,812 11.5 
Barclay R. 8. &CoalCo. 120,538 162.377 D. 41.839 24.7 
Pennsylvania R. R : 
ON EEE 1,484,156 1,510,882 D. 26,726 1.8 
Penn and Westmoreland 518,597 603,407 D. 84,810 14.1 
Minor districts... ..... 757,117 725,654 I. 31.463 4.3 
Total.... ............. 4,282,334 4,384,341 D.152,007 3.5 


Nearly all the bituminous districts reporting show a falling 
off in tonnage, which is slight, however, in most of them. 





Coke tonnages for the six months to June 27 were : 





1885. 1884, Inc. or Dec. P. c¢, 

Southwest Penna. R R.... 939,904 1,110,040 D. 170,186 15.3 
Other districts, Pa. R. R.. 280,432 243,910 I. 36,522 15.0 
Connellsville, via Pa. R. R. 33,634 177,380 D. 143,746 81.2 
WORN GEE. i 5.00ckccn bas 1,253,970 1,531,330 D. 277,360 18.1 


Something of a revival is apparent in the coke trade and 
quite a number of ovens have recently been reported as start- 
ing up in the Connellsville District. The decrease in the first 
half of the year, as shown #bove, is very considerable, and it 
is not probable that it will be made up in the second half. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & New 
York road for the seven months of its fiscal year from Dec. 
1 to June 27 was : 


1885. 1884. Decrease. P.c. 

Anthracite... ......... . 622,765 684,206 61,441 8.9 
Bituminous............. .. 138,827 192,244 53,417 27.8 
a a ee 761.592 876,450 114,858 13.1 


The anthracite comes chiefly from the Lehigh Valley road. 

Anthracite coal shipments of the Shamokin Division, 
Northern Central road, for the six months to June 27 were, 
this year, 442,593; last year, 464,548; decrease, 21,955 tons, 
or 4.7 per cent. 

Pennsylvania Railroad coal tonnage for the week ending 
July 4 was: 





Coal. Coke. Total. 1884. 
Line of road.... .... 120,772 53,963 174,735 156,863 
From other lines ... 52,207 282 52,489 60,937 
De oe “172,979 54,245 227,224 207,800 
Year to July 4 .... . 5,381,453 1,281,158 6,662,611 6.639,802 


_ Increase for the week, 19,424 tons, or 9.4 per cent.; 
increase for the year, 42,809 tons, or 0.6 per cent. 
Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending July 4 
were 46,406 tons. Total to July 4 this year, 1,314,800; last 
year, 1,341,182; decrease, 26,382 tons, or 1.9 per cent. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows : 
Six months to June 30: 











885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Boston, Hoosac 
: er $209,723 $197,309 I. $12,414 6.3 

Canadian Pac.... 3,317,965 2,103,383 I. 1,214,582 57.8 

Central Iowa..... 565,432 674,183 D. 108,751 16.1 

Chi. & Alton..... 3,636,479 3,865,865 D. 235,386 61 

Chi. & East. Ill.. 743,880 688,372 I. 55,508 8.1 

Chi., Mil. & St. P. 10,615,000 10,427,193 I 187,807 1.8 

Chi. & Nor’west. 10,684,854 10,668,552 I 16,302 02 

Chi., St. P., M. & 

Omaha,.... .... 2,505,932 D. 187,903 7.0 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 590,988 D. 164,684 2L8 
Det., Lan. & No. 553,283 D. 125,751 18.5 
lilinois Central... 5,137,483 I 345,327 7.2 

Iowa lines...... 742,462 D. 52,284 6.6 
Long Island 1,169.439 Zz 34,463 3.0 
Louis. & Nash... 6,805,255 I. 249,010 3.8 
Mexican Central. 1,855,861 I. 474,937 34.4 
Mil., L. S.& W.. 548,315 ay 12,774 2.4 
Northern Pacifie. 4,605,546 586 D. 1,380,040 23.1 
Roch. & Pitts 552,065 499.290 I. 52,775 =10.5 
St. L. & San Fran 1,979,469 2,125,782 D. 146,313 69 
St. P. & Duluth.. 477,636 493.607 D. 15,971 3.2 

Five months to May 31: 

Atch., T. & S. F. $6,008,484 $6,392,786 D. $384,302 6.0 
Net earnings... 2,557,492 3,083,444 D. 525,852 17.0 

Canadian Pacific. 2,617,965 1,547,383 I. 1.070.582 69.0 
Net earnings, .. 829,870 #242453 I. 1,072,323 .... 

Chi., Bur. & Q... 10,380,481 9,538,839 I. 841,642 8.8 
Net earnings... 4,387,358 4,146,229 I. 241,129 5.8 

Cleve., Col , Cin. 

_. Or ee 1,319,486 1,493,214 D. 173,728 11.5 

L. Rock & Ft. S.. 213,327 205,977 I. 7,350 3.6 

Lt. Rock, M. R. & 

Ee 129,158 D. 1,724 1.3 
Louisv. & Nash. 5,523,886 I. 271,799 4.9 

Net earnings... 1,860,192 I 413,193 22.2 
Minn. & St. L.... 686,506 I 95,465 13.9 
N. Y., L. E. & W. 7,901,944 D. 696.710 8.8 

Net earnings. . .223.659 I. 130,253 106 
South Carolina... 521,565 D 39,096 7.5 
Union Pacific.... B 9,254,364 1 14,770 0.2 

Netearnings... 2,874,206 2,840,846 I 33,360 1.2 

Four months to April 30: 

Kentucky Cent... $254,302 $239,840 I. $14,462 6.0 
Net earnings... 57,075 59,313 D. 2,238 4.0 
Month of April: 

Kentucky Cent... $68,153 $69,933 D. $1,780 2.5 
Net earnings... 18,113 20,000 D. 1,887 9.4 
Month of May: 

Atch.,T. & S. F.. $1.184,080 $1,343,362 D. $159,282 11.9 
Net earnings... 509,926 582.690 D. 72,764 125 

California South 9,872 7,968 I 1,9 23.8 

Canadian Pac. .. 612,587 424,557 I. 188,030 442 
Net earnings... 226,105 74.817 I. 151.288 201.8 

Chi., Bur. & Q.... 2,081,903 1,981,127 I. 100,776 5.1 
Net earnings. .. 774,740 822,629 D. 47,889 5.8 

Cleve , Col., Cin. 
| eee 235,376 295,186 D. 59,810 19.9 

Ft. Worth & Den. 42,348 66,073 D. 23,730 35.9 
Net earnings... 17,168 27.518 D. 10,350 37.0 

L. Rock & Ft. S.. 31,908 37,125 D. 5,217 168 

L. K.,M.R. & T. 19,135 21,789 D. 2,654 12.1 

Louisv. & Nashv. 1,102,414 1,156.109 D. 53,695 4.6 
Net earnings... 391,187 474.976 D. 83,789 17.4 

Minn. & St. L 160.225 148.140 I. 12,085 8.2 
.Y.,L.E.& W. 1,481,613 1,615,364 D. 133,751 8.3 
Net earnings. .. 314,297 294,572 I. 9,725 6.7 

N. Y., Phila. & 

MORTOIS. «0.0505 ON ir Agee oa 
So. Carolina..... 58,104 74,660 D. 16.556 22.1 
Union Pacific.... 2,067,527 2,099,897 D. 32.370 1.5 

Net earnings... 632,193 858,892 D. 226,799 26.4 

Month of June: 

Boston, Hoosac 
Se 2. ae $38,139 $38,592 D. $453 1.1 

Canadian Pac... 700,000 566.000 I. 134,000 23.7 

Central Iowa..... 85,013 101,943 D 16.930 16.6 

Chicago & Alton. 581,172 663,962 D. €2,790 12.5 

Chi. & East. fil.. 117.326 123,576 D. 6,250 50 

Chi., Mil. & St. P. 1,866,000 1,919,902 D 53,902 2.8 

Chi. & Nor’west. 1,956,900 1,936,200 D. 39,300 2.0 

Chi., St. P., Min. 

& Omaha ..... 467.000 466,800 I. 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 112,783 118,499 D. 5,716 4.9 
Det., Lan. & No 102,646 109,634 D. 6.988 6.3 
Illinois Central. . 765,871 735,636 I. 30.235 4.2 

Iowa lines .... 138,33) 125,397 I. 13,934 10.3 
Long Island...... 284.257 289,176 D. 4,919 1.7 
Louisy. & Nash.. 1,009,570 1,032,359 D. 22.789 2.2 
Mexican Cent.... 268,283 243.443 I. 24,840 10.2 
Mil... L. 8. & W. 99.065 90.573 I. 8,492 9.3 
Northern Pacific. 1,011,623 1,143,1°3 D. 131,500 11.5 
Roch. & Pitts.... 111,494 111.762 D. 268 0.2 
St. L. & San F.. 298.925 365.381 D. 66.456 18.2 
St. P. & Duluth. 113,048 119,662 I. 2,386 2.1 


* Deficit. 

Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 


Line Freight in New England. 
The Boston & Lowella month ago issued the required 30 
days’ notice of withdrawal from the color lines, assigning as 
a reason that the pro rata dividends did not return them a 
fair compensation for carrying Western freight over the St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain road, which is owned by the 
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Boston & Lowell. At the time the notice was given, it was 
stated that if the other roads would agree to a fixed rate of 
transportation, which would give the Boston & Lowell a fair 
profit, that road would re-enter the color line system. Tues- 
day the color lines notified their Western agents to ship no 
more freight over the northern New England lines. This ac- 
tion will stop the arrival of through Western freight at Port- 
land over the Portland & Ogdensburg, and as the Boston & 
Maine has already withdrawn from the color line system, all 
through billed freight from the West will reach Portland 
over the Grand Trunk. Both the Boston & Maine and the 
Boston & Lowell stand ready to resume color line business 
when they can do so at a profit.—Boston Herald. 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the ten’‘months of the crop year from 
Sept. 1 to July 3 is reported by the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle as below, in bales : 


Interior markets: 1884-85. 1883-84. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
CE RL. 2,611,343 2,848,145 D. 246.802 38.3 
Pee 2,594,942 2,859,778 D. 264,836 9.0 
Steck, aly SB... ... cess 33, 37,523 D. 3,907 10.4. 

Seaports : 

Receipts.... .. .... . .... 4,716,681 4,788,420 D. 71,739 1.5 
Ss... eatgeaae 3,791,524 3,727,714 I. 63,810 1.7 
Stock, July 3 .. ....... .. 288,558 933,502 D. 44,944 13.2 

A considerable part of the receipts at interior markets ap- 


pears again in the receipts at seaports. The exports do not 
include water shipments to other domestic ports, but only 

shipments to foreign countries. 
he Chronicle says: ‘‘In the table below we give the 
receipts from plantations, and add to them the net overland 
movement to July 1, and also the takings by Southern spin- 
ners to the same date, so as to give substantially the amount 
of cotton now in sight. 
1884-85. 1883-84. 


1882-83. 1881-82. 














Receipts at the ports 

rere 4,716,681 4,788,420 5,904,962 4,630,073 
Interior stocks on 

July 3in excess of 

a eee 16,401 *11,633 58,162 *2,582 
Total receipts from J 

plantations. ....... 4,733,082 4,776,787 5,963,124 4,627,491 
NetoverlandtoJuly1. 605,566 573,605 637,698 464,336 
Southern consump- 

tion to July 1....... 261,000 292,000 318,000 220,000 
Total in sight July 3. 5,599,648 5,642,392 6,918,822 5,320,827 
Northern spinners’ 

takings to July 3... 1,828,017 1,509,43L 1,673,628 1,563,643 





*Decrease from Sept. 1. 
_ ‘It will be seen by the above that the decrease in amount 
in sight July 3 as compared with last year, is 42,744 bales, 
the decrease from 1882-83 is 1,319,174 bales and the in- 
crease over 1881-82 is 278,821 bales.” 


Lake Superior Iron Ore. 


Shipments of iron ore by lake from the Lake Superior region 
from the opening of navigation up to July 1 are given by the 
Marquette Mining Journal as below, in tons : 

1885 884. 








" 1 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

BI oars aiase, “cients 11,292 22,681 . 11,389 50.2 
Marquette ..... ... 184,646 268,283 D. $3,637 31.2 
Escanaba..... . .... 397,471 602,185 D. 204,714 34.0 
OD cd cdisksenes 26,207 18,319 I. 7,688 42.0 
BE endtged. sieces 619,416 911,468 D. 292,052 32.1 


ear 162,736 tons were 
,735 tons from the Me- 


Of the Escanaba shipments this 
from the Marquette District and 2 
nominee District. 

Shipments of pig-iron were 1,205 tons from Marquette and 
730 from St. Ignace, 1,935 tons in all. 


Fraudulent Shipments. 

A curious and instructive table has been made up for the use 
of the General Freight Agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and isa sad commentary on commercial morals. 
Some time ago the officials of the above road were led to be- 
lieve that misrepresentations were being made in regard to 
the character of certain freight shipped to Council Bluffs and 
beyond—generally boxed goods—for which the word of the 
consignor was taken as to the contents and classified accord- 
ingly. Investigations were made which gave some surpris- 
ing results. A sharp-eyed inspector was placed on duty at 
the Missouri River, and that his office has not been asinecure 
is proved by a list forwarded to the main office last week.. It 
contains the names of about 800 shippers, what their bills of 
lading called for and what the goods really were. In all cases 
the shippers have rated from one to three classes below the true 
classification. Hardware seems to have been the favorite 
cramps Sa although bolts and castings appear frequently. 
One of the most glaring is a case of drugs, which was billed 
as iron bolts, the first taking first class and the latter fourth, 
a Clear saving of 50 cents per 100, if the shipper had managed 
toship it through. Bird cages and wire screens were also 
consigned as bolts, office stools as castings, picture frames as 
woodenware, fine stationery as manilla wrapping paper, etc., 
although in most of the cases the shipper managed to preserve 
some similarity between the goods and the description. In 
each case reported the road has presented a bill to the shipper 
for the difference in classification, and asa rule it has n 

romptly paid. The amount recovered for the months of 

farch, Apriland May was $4,900.—Chicago Times. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Missouri River Association. 


A meeting of the general managers of the roads in the Chi- 
cago, St. Louis & Missouri River Passenger Association was 
held in Chicago, July 3. The first question brought up was 
in relation to competitive business originating on connecting 
lines beyond the limits of the association. "K tter some dis- 
cussion the whole matter was referred to the arbitrator. 
There was considerable discussion on the question of permis- 
sion paid by the Wabash, but it was claimed by that line that 
its course in the matter did not divert business from the Chi- 
cago roads, but only from its competitors east of Chicago 
This matter was also referred to the arbitrator, and after 
some discussion the meeting adjournec. 


Southwestern Association Lumber Rates. 
Notice is given by the lines in the Southwestern Railway As- 
sociation that rates on lumber to Missouri River points will 
be advanced 2 cents per 100 Ibs. on July 15. The new rates 
will be : From Detroit, 241¢ cents ; from Chicago, 18 cents; 
from Clinton, 16 cents; from Rock Island, 1414 cents ; from 
Burlington, 1314 cents; from Quincy, 121¢ cents, and St. 
Louis, 1114 cents per 100 Ibs. 

Central Traffic Association. 


The committee of 18 of the Central Traffic Association met 
at — Falls, July 2. All the members were present and 


a number of other railroad officers also attended. Among 
those present were Messrs. John Newell, President of the 
Lake Shore; H. B. 


Ledyard, President of the Michigan Cen- 

President Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis; N. B. Strong, President of 
the Atchison, Topeka Santa Fe; . E. Ingalls, 
President Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago; 
D. Caldwell, Receiver of the Nickel Plate; J. x 
McCullough, First Vice-President Pennsylvania Company ; 


tral: J. H. Devereux, 





W. C. Quincy, General Manager Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ; 
J. T. R. McKay, General Freight Agent Lake Shore; W. P. 
Johnson, General Ticket Agent Lake Shore ; J. A. Burch, 
General Eastern and Southern Passenger Agent;Lake Shore ; 
R. H. Noble, General Agent Passenger yy seaeencny New 
York Central, and N. A. Dane, Freight and Passenger Agent 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Mr. T. C. Moore, Joint Agent 
of the Chicago east-bound committee, and his private secre- 
ae Mr. George Bowles. 

he meeting was held with closed doors, and no detailed 
report was made. It is stated, however, that after a general 
discussion it was resolved to restore east-bound freight rates 
to a basis of 20 cents per 100 Ibs. from Chicago to New York. 
The subject of passenger rates was also discussed, but no 
action was taken, the general opinion, it is understood, bein 
that no permanent agreement is possible until the New Yor 
Central and West Shore fight is settled. 

The election of a commissioner for the Association being 
in order, Mr. Hugh Riddle, formerly President of the Chica- 
go, Rock Island & Pacitic, was chosen to that .office. The 
salary was fixed at $15,000 a year, the office to be in ory 
-% is not yet known whether Mr. Riddle will accept the 
omice, 


Quarantine fer Eastern Cattle. 
The Chicago & Northwestern gives notice to shippers that 
all cattle sent to Wyoming will be subject to quarantine and 
inspection, and they will be retained in quarantine by the 
authorities of the Territory until it is ascertained that they 
are free from any contagious disease, and al] shipments must 
be made subject to those conditions. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


Employe Must Stand Risks Incidental to his Oc- 
cupation. 


The case of Leary against the Boston & Albany Co. in the 





| Massachusetts Supreme Court was an action to recover dam- 


uges for personai injuries. The plaintiff was in the employ- 
ment of the defendant, and was working temporarily as fire- 
man on a locomotive in defendant’s freight yard, and in at- 
tempting to get off the locomotive, fell or was thrown under 
the wheel and lost a leg. He alleged that, by reason of his 
ignorance and inexperience, and the negligence of the de- 
fendant corporation in placing him upon the locomotive, he 
fell under the wheel and was inj 4 case was tried in 
the Superior Court, which ruled that the plaintiff could not 
maintain the action, and ordered a verdict for the defendant. 
The plaintiff's exceptions have now been overruled, for the 
reason that ‘‘ the plaintiff must be held to have taken the 
risks of the employment on which he entered in acting as fire- 
man on the defendant’s locomotive.” 


Road Crossing Accident—Negligence. 

In the case of Eamis against Railroad Co., just decided, the 
Texas Supreme Court holds as follows: 

Culpable negligence for which a railroad may be liable in 
damages, may arise from defects or obstructions permitted 
to remain on its right of way, where they cause accidents 
under circumstances that will charge the company with want 
of care. It isa question of fact whether the omission or 
neglect imputed as the cause of the accident constitutes negli- 
gence. Itis negligence if the company permits weeds to 
grow upon its right of way to such height as will materially 
obstruct the view of the crossing or other point on the track, 
and if injury results to stock or persons at such point that 
might have been avoided but for such obstruction, the com- 
pany is liable. If, from the facts alleged, such negligence 
might properly or reasonably be inferred, the petition should 
be held good on general demurrer. Employés of a railroad 
company are under the protection of the rule which holds the 
company liable for neglect in respect to the right of way 
Rehearing is refused. 


Liability for Employes’ Wrongdoing. 

In the case of Kirk against the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis Co., the Indiana Supreme Court holds as follows : 

The facts in this case were briefly that Cronin wasa section 
boss on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad, and 
had charge of a crew of men, which, with the necessary 
tools, he transported on the hand car to their work in the 
morning and returned with them in the evening. Kirk per- 
formed a like function for the Cincinnati, Hamilton & In- 
dianapolis Co. The tracks of these two companies run par- 
allel for several miles, and but a few feet distant. Cronin, in 
returning on the P., C. & St. L. road with his hand car, was 
met by an engine and his progress stopped. He thereupon 
ordered the car transferred to the C., H. & I. track, and was 
proceeding thereon when he collided with the hand car on 
which Kirk was riding, and without his fault he was severely 
injured, and for such injury brought this action against the 
P., C. & St. L. Co. Under this state of facts the latter com- 
pany was liable. Where a servant is accomplishing an end 
which is within the scope of his employment, and while so 
engaged adopts means reasonably intended to the end which 
results in injury to another, the master is liable, regardless 
of the motives which induced the adoption of the means. 
And this, too, even though the means employed were out 
side of his authority and against the express orders of the 
master. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Amsterdam & Saratoga Springs.—A project is on 
foot to build a railroad from Sara Springs southwest 
about 25 miles, to Amsterdam, N. Y., where connection 
could be made with the New York Central and West Shore 
roads. The first notice made of this project indicated that 
it was to be a branch of the Central, but it is now stated that 
it isin charge of persons interested in the Mt. McGregor 
ed and in some other property on the projected line. 

he branch, if built, will be used principally for travel to 
Saratoga from the West, and may ibly be intended as 
an extension of the Boston, Hoosac mel & Western line, 
in which case its connection would most probably be with 
the West Shore road. 


Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company 
makes the following statement for May, and the five months 











to May 30 : 
- May. — -——FKive months.——. 
1885. 1884. ‘ 1884. 
Miles worked.... 2,375 2,329 2,375 2,309 
Earnings... . $1,184,080 $1,343,362 $6,008,484 $6,392,786 
Expenses ........ 674,154 760,672 3,450,892 3,309,342 
Net earnings... $509,926 $582,690 $2,557,592 $3,083,441- 


For the five months the decrease in gross earnings was 
$384,302, or 6.0 per cent., and the increase in expenses 
$141,450, or 4.3 per cent., the result being a decrease of 
$525,852, or 17.1 per cent., in net earnings. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Mayor of Philadelphia has 
— the ordinance by the City Council and au- 
thorizing the construction of this road into the city. The 
only aos Sens = consent of the Board of 
Port Wardens to the ction of the bridge over the 





Schuylkill. The question of poraniins the bridge to be built 
according to the compauy’s plans has been referred to a com- 
mittee, which had not reported at the meeting of the board 
this week, and consequently no action was taken. 

The Pinckerton Tunnel, 52 miles west of Cumberland on 
the Pittsburgh Division, was destroyed in 1879, the wooden 
lining of the tunnel having taken fire and the tunnel after- 
ward caving in. The fire communicated with a coal seam 
which was crossed by the tunnel, and all efforts to extinguish 
it proved useless. A temporary track two miles in length 
was built around the hill, which has been in use ever since. 
About a year ago, when the company commenced the exten- 
sion of the double track on this division from Connellsville to 
Cumberland, it was decided to rebuild this tunnel, and_the 
work has just been completed, trains beginning :to 1un 
through it last week. The tunnel as rebuilt is 1,034 ft. long, 
28 ft. wide and 27 ft. high, and is arched with brick for its 
entire length. 


Canadian Pacific.—The earnings and expenses for May 
and for five months have been as follows: 





———May.—-~ ——-Five months.—-— 

1885. 1884. 1885. 84, 
Gross earnings..... $612,587 $124.557 $2,617,965 $1,547,383 
Operating exps..... 386,482 349,740 1,788,095 1,789,836 
Net earniags.....$226,105 $74,817 $829,870 * $242,453 


* Deficit. 

For the five months the gross ny increased $1,070,582, 
or 69.2 per cent., while the expenses decreased $1,741, or 0.1 
per cent., the result showing a net gain of $1,072,323 in all. 
=It is stated that Mr. ——- —— President of this 
company, who sails for England shortly, is going there for 
the purpose of os the $15,000, in bonds which the 
company is authorized toissue under the new agreement with 
the Canadian government. 


Central, of Georgia.—This company has already begun 
making arrangements to change the gauge of its lines from 
5 ft. to4 ft. 81g in., although it is not apes that the 
change will be made before next spring. The Western & 
Atlantic will change about the same time, and the change of 
the Georgia Railroad and other controlled lines will neces- 
sarily follow. 


Central Massachusetts.—A meeting of preferred 
stockholders of this company has voted to accept the provi- 
sions of Chapter 329 of the acts of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature of 1885. The act authorizes the President and two 
others to contract with some other railroad company to 
operate this road, if such contract can be made without loss 
to this company, and certificates of indebtedness, which shall 
be a first lien upon the property, may be issued for the pur- 
pose of putting the road in running order, The company 
taking the cond must rantee the interest upon these cer- 
tificates, and pay all the operating expenses and taxes, and 
may abandon the contract after six months’ trial upon giving 
certain notice. 


Chattaroi.—In Cincinnati, O., July 1, application was 
made to the United States Circuit Court by the Union Trust 
Co., of New York, trustee under the first mortgage, for the 
appointment of a receiver for this road, the company having 
made default in the payment of interest. The Court granted 
the order, and the Receiver at once took possession. The 
road runs from Ashland, Ky., southward to Richardson, 50 


miles, and was intended to run southward through Tn 
Kentucky and Virginia into North Carolina. the last 
report the company had outstanding $380,000 in _first-mort- 


gage bonds, and an equal amount in income bonds. No 
statement of earnings or operations of the road has been pub- 
lished for some time 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—On this company’s 
new Western Iowa Branch track has been laid from Fon- 
tanelle, Ia., west to Cumberland, 7 miles, and the grading is 
finished some 14 miles further. 

This company’s statement for May and the five months to 
May 31 is as follows : 

; ay. . -— Five months.-—— 
1885. 1884. 1885. q 
$2,081,903 $1,981,127 $10,380,481 $9,538,839 
1,307,163 1,158,498 5,993,123 5,392,610 

Netearnings.. $774,740 $822,629 $4,387,358 $4,146,229 

For the five months the gross earnings increased $841,642, 
or 8.8 per cent., and the expenses $600,513, or 11.4 per 
cent., the result being a gain of $241,129, or 5.8 per cent., 
in net earnings. 





Earnings... ..... 
Expenses........ 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—This company 
has assumed control of the Fargo & Southern road, running 
from its line at Ortonville, Minn., northward to Fargo, Dak., 
120 miles. That road will, however, remain under its own 
organization, and will not be consolidated with this company, 
at least for the present. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Work will shortly 
be begun on a branch which will leave this road 4 miles nort 
of Winston, Mo., and run westward to St. Joseph. The 
branch will be 49 miles long, and is built on the old line of 
the St. Joseph & Iowa road, which was surveyed and partly 

ed 15 years ago. The contractors for the new branch are 
andeville & Grace, of St. Louis. 


Cincinnati & Eastern.—A plan of reorganization is 
proposed to bondholders which embraces the issue of $500,000 
first-mortgage bonds; second-mortgage bonds not over $650,- 
000 in amount to exchange for old firsts and overdue in- 
terests; third-mortgage bonds for $300,000; income bonds 
for $375,000. 


Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley.—A dispatch from 
Steubenville, O., June 30, said: ** Suit was entered here to- 
day against the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway 
Co. and the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley Railroad Co. by 
stockholders of the first-named road, praying to have set 
aside the lease made in 1872, whereby the former company 
is operating the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley Rail . 
on the ground that the contract of the lease is hard, oppres- 
sive, unconstitutional, and a fraud on plaintiffs; that under 
said lease the lessees have suffered continual and heavy 
losses, aggregating nearly $1,000,000, and that there is no 
prospect of the leased road paying expenses in the future. A 
temporary injunction has been allowed, restraining the for- 
mer company from using funds in their possession for paying 
interest on bonds of the Jeased road, due July 1, amounting 
to over $52,000, and also restraining the C. & M. V. Co. 
from attempting to enforce the terms of said Jease until hear- 
ing of the case.’ : 

Onder the lease the lessee has to pay $105.000 interest 
yearly, advancing such amount as may be necessary in addi- 
tion to the net earnings of the road. For several years 
the road has earned just about enough to pay its working 
expenses, 


Cincinnati & Nashville.—This company has executed 
a mo for $4,200,000 on its proj road from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to a connection with the Cincinnati Southern. 
No bonds are to be issued until 20 miles of road are finished, 
when $500,000 will be put out. 

















Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 
rein — statement is made for the quarter ending | 
arch 31 : 














; 1885. 1884, Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
REELS cae fae yee $827,161 $896,900 D. $69,739 7.8 
MORNE. wcciecccdied « 672.12 696,556 D. 24,430 3.1 

Net earnings... . .... .. $155,035 $200,344 D. $45,309 22.6 
Interest, rents, etc ......... 191,163 201,811 D. 10,648 5.3 
Deficit....... She eheren. weed $36,128 $1,467 I. $34,661 .... 
Expenditures for additions to property this year were 


$44,340, against $66,170 for the quarter last year. 


Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers.—The latest Bos- 
ton report is that negotiations are in progress for the lease of 
this road to the Boston & Lowell Co. Should the lease be 
concluded that company will make a further advance 
toward the completion of a through line under its own con- 
trol from Boston to Montreal. The only step then necessary 
to be taken to secure the Southeastern patina: the owner- 
ship of which is now in litigation. The Passumpsic road is 
chiefly owned in Boston and has been in a fairly prosperous 
line, paying regular dividends on its preferred stock for a 
number of years past. 


Ktisworth, McPherson, Newton & Southeastern 
—Track is now laid on this road from Eldorado, Kan., 
where it connects with the St. Louis, Ft. Scott & Wichita 
road, west by north to Newton, a distance of 30 miles. 
Trains will shortly be put on by the St. Louis, Ft. Scott & 
Wichita Co., which will operate the road as a branch. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—An Indianapolis dispatch 
says: ‘‘ The statement telegraphed from Vincennes, Ind., on 
last Thursday, that the Supreme Court at Indianapolis had 
sustained a verdict of $200,000 damages against the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute Railroad Co. was entirely erroneous and 
made an improper statement of the facts. The facts are that 
the action was by Messrs. Cunningham against the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute Co. for burning a starch factory at Vin- 
cennes in 1880. The loss was estimated by the affidavit for 
insurance at $68,000. The case was tried in the Knox 
County Circuit Court in July, 1881, with a verdict for the 
railroad company. The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court, and reversed upon a question of law. The case now 
stands just as when first begun, no point having been decided 
affecting the merits. Another trial will be necessary.” 


Fargo & Southern.—A Milwaukee dispatch states that 
this road will hereafter be controlled and operated by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Co. It will not, however, be 
included in that company’s organization for the present, but 
will retain its own officers. The road, which was built last 
year, extends from Fargo, Dak., southward to Ortonville, 
Minn., 120 miles. It was built and is owned by parties who 
are largely interested in the Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—This company makes 
the following statement for May and the seven months of its 
fiscal year from Nov. 1 to May 31. 


———-May.- — -— Seven months.-— 

1885. 1883. 1884-85. 1883-84. 

Hasnings,......scoacsees $42,343 $66,073 $215,566 $270,860 
Expenses........ ..... 25,175 38,555 119,238 157,345 
Net earnings........ $17,168 27,518 $96,328 $113,515 


For the seven months the gross earnings decreased $55,294, 
or 20.4 per cent., and the expenses $38,107, or 24.3 per cent., 
the result being a decrease of $17,187, or 15.1 per cent., in 
net earnings. 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—The latest 
dispatches report the track layers 19 miles beyond Gordon, 
the last point noted, and 109 miles west of Valentine. There 
remains 31 miles to complete the extension to White River, 
the end of the finished grade. The track is now in a very 
fertile although unsettled country, having passed entirely the 
poor and sandy land west of Valentine. 


Georgia Midland & Gulf.—Meetings are being held 
on the line to advocate the construction of this road from 
Atlanta, Ga., southward to Columbus, 103 miles. The com- 
pany has already secured a considerable amount in subscrip- 
tions, and is trying to secure a controlling interest in the 
Mobile & Girard road, extending from Columbus southwest 
into Alabama. If successful, that line will become a part of 
the new road. 


Great American & European Short Line.— 
Efforts are being made to revive this project and to secure a 
subsidy from the Canadian government. On the strength of 
this expected subsidy the company is trying to negotiate a 
loan of $2,200,000 in Paris. 


Greenwood, Laurens & Spartanburg.—The track 
on this road is now finished to Woodruff, S. C., 23 miles 
northward from the recent terminus at Laurens and 43 miles 
from Greenwood. Work is progressing steadily on the 23 
miles from Woodruff to Spartanburg, which the company 
hopes to have finished next month. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Work has been in 
progress since early in the spring on the extension of the 
Montgomery Branch from Montgomery, Tex., eastward, and 
track is now laid to Conroe, 18 miles beyond the old ter- 
minus and 73 miles from the main line at Somerville. Trains 
will run to the new terminus shortly. 

On the extension of the main line eastward grading is now 
nearly finished from Lampasas, Tex., to Brownwood, 47 
miles, and the rails are down for 27 miles. 


Illinois Midland.—In the suit of Robert G. Hervey et 
al, against the Illinois Midland Railway Co. et al., Judge Har- 
lan has made a decree for the sale of the property at Spring- 
field, Ill., Sept. 1, and fixed $800,000 as a minimum to cover 
Receiver’s certificates and debts, court costs, etc. The three 
original railroads forming the consolidated Illinois Midland, 
the Paris & Decatur, the Peoria, Atlanta & Decatur, and the 
Paris & Terre Haute, are each to be first offered separately, 
and afterward the property is to be put up as a whole, so that 
it may be sold whichever way it will bring the largest 
amount in the aggregate. 


Intermunicipal Klevated.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Illinois to build a railroad from a 
point in the business centre of Chicago to Hyde Park, Jef- 
ferson and Lake View. The portion of the road in the city is 
to be an elevated line. The list of incorporators does not in- 
clude any well-known names. 


Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield.—The track of 
this road lest week reached Clinton, Mo., 5 miles beyond the 
last point noted, and 49 miles from Raymore, where the 
work of construction was begun. The completion of the new 
line to Clinton was celebrated in an appropriate manner. 
The work of construction beyond that point is being pushed 
forward rapidly. 


Kansas City & Southern.—On the southern end of 
this road the grading is now finished for some 35 miles north 
by west from Clinton, Mo., and track has been laid from 

linton to Blairstowa, 22 miles. It is not expected that trains 
we be put on until the line is finished through from Clinton 


THE RAILROAD GAZE 


Kentucky Central.—This company’s statement for 
April and the four months to April 30 is as follows: 


-——Four months.—— 

1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 
Earnings..... $68,153 $69,933 $254,302 $239,840 
Expenses... . ....... 50,030 49,933 197,227 180,527 
Net earnings ...... $18,113 $20,600 $57 075 $59,313 


For the four months the gross earnings increased $14,462, 
or 6,1 per cent., and the expenses $16,700, or 9.2 per cent., 
the result being a decrease of $2,238, or 3.8 per cent., in net 
earnings. 


Leroy & Caney Valley Air Line.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Leroy, Kan., to 
Caney Valley, a distance of about 80 miles. The office of the 
company is at Fredonia, Kan. 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas.—Under 
date of June 30 the President, Mr. Elisha Atkins, issues a 
circular to stock and bond holders,stating that reorganization 
of the company on some basis is inevitable. It is most 
important that the road should be extended westerly 42 miles 
to Camden on the Texas & St. Louis road. The treasury of 
the company is empty, and the overdue —_ and coupons 
cannot be met. In view of these facts, the Executive Com- 
mittee recommend a reorganization on the following basis : 

‘1. Organize twoentirely new and independent corpora- 
tions under the laws of Arkansas, one of which shall purchase 
withits bonds and stock and own and hold the Pine Bluff 
Division, extending from Little Rock to Arkansas City, and 
the other corporation with its bonds and stock shall purchase 
and thereafter own and hold the Ouachita Division, extend- 
ing from its intersection with the former division at Trippe’s 
station, about 7 miles westerly from Arkansas City, to Tex- 
arkana, with the right secured beyond all peradventure to 
the latter corporation to use and enjoy, in common with the 
former corporation, the seven miles of road between Trippe’s 
and Arkansas City, and also all the terminal facilities and 
improvements at the latter point. 

‘** 2. The bonds to be issued by each of the above corpora- 
tions are to be secured by mortgages upon their respective 
roads and properties, and the bonds and coupons of the pres- 
ent company now outstanding are to be assigned to the new 
corporations and exchanged for the new bonds upon such 
terms as may be agreed upon. The stock of the new com- 
panies to be in similar manner exchanged for the outstand- 
ing stock of the present company.” 

As soon as a detailed plan can be perfected it will be sub- 
mitted to each holder for a written assent thereto. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The gross and net earnings of 
this company for May and for eleven months of the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, were as follows : 
-—-Gross earnings.— ——-Net earnings.—— 
1884-85. 1853-84. 1884-85. 1883-84. 
July 1 to Dec. 31..$7,106,220 $7,794,865 ae $3,272,847 
od, ‘ 


January......... . 1,170,749 = 1,039,317 80 393.442 
February... .- 1,083.308 1,015.431 404,958 302,304 
(0 Ree 1,281,516 1,187,738 576,352 421,175 
April... 1,158,698 1,125,291 414,028 358,295 
MEET cickccnces ser 1,102,414 1,156,109 391,187 474,876 





Decrease in gross earnings for the eleven months, $415,846, 
or 3.1 per cent.; increase in net earnings, $258,502, or 5.0 
per cent. 


Michigan & Ohio.—The Toledo (O.) Commercial Tele- 
gram says: *‘Mr. J. A. Latcha, Receiver of the Michigan & 
Ohio Railroad, returned last night from Cleveland. When 
asked what truth there was in the rumor that he had re- 
signed, he said that for personal reasons he had sent his 
resignation to the Court about a month ago, but as soon 
as some of the heaviest owners of the bonds of the road in 
New York learned of this action, they urged him to with- 
draw his resignation. In consequence of this, he had a con- 
ference yesterday with Judge Welker in Cleveland, to whom 
he explained the entire situation of the property and its in- 
ability toearn more than operating expenses and rentals, 
even if it can do so well, dependent as it is entirely upon con- 
necting roads for securing lumber and other staples of traf- 
fic, which, when secured, must be transported at ruinous 
rates, owing to the general rate war prevailing. 

‘* Figures presented to the Court showing the cost of oper- 
ating certainly indicate the closest management. One item 
will serve to illustrate: The road-bed is new and, in con- 
sequence, settles greatly, thus affecting the line and surface 
of the track. The slopes of the cuts are washed badly by 
heavy rains, yet, notwithstanding these great disadvantages, 
always attendant upon new roads, the entire cost for the 
maintenance of way and buildings during the last year, in- 
cluding the exceptionally heavy expenses for breaking the 
snow blockades during last winter, when they were more 
severe in Michigan than for twenty years past, was only 
$310 per mile for the year. 

** As the Court is perfectly satisfied with results on the 
Michigan & Ohio Railroad, Mr. Latcha feels disposed to 
continue his efforts, notwithstanding the discouraging out- 
look for railway business generally.” 


Midland, of Indiana.—This company has been organ- 
ized by the bondholders who recently bought at foreclosure 
sale the road formerly known as the Anderson, Lebanon & 
St. Louis and afterward as the Cleveland, Indiana & St. 
Louis. The road extends from Anderson, Ind., to Nobles- 
ville, 18 miles, and the new company proposes to extend it 
some 30 miles westward. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The gap left 
in the main line of this road when work ended last winter is 
now closed and the company has a continuous track from 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Ashland, on Lake Superior, 391 miles. 
Shipments have begun already of iron ore from the Penokee 
Range, where several mines have been opened. It is said 
that the company is negotiating for the use of the Northern 
Pacific track from Ashland to Duluth. 


Minneapolis, Lyndale & Minnetonka.—About a 
month ago, the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., of New York, 
made application on behalf of the bondholders for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for this road and for the foreclosure 
of the mortgage. It is now understood that Mr. Charles A. 
Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, has about $130,000 of the bonds, 
and that the application for a receivership will, under his di- 
rection, be withtirews. and the proceedings in foreclosure be 
abandoned. The road is a suburban line, running from Min- 
neapolis to Minnetonka. 


Minnesota & Northwestern.—This road was com- 
jleted from St. Paul, Minn., southward to Lyle, 110 miles, 
Sely 7, the last rail having been laid on that day. The trains 
will commence running probably about the end of July, by 
which time it is expected that ballasting and other work will 
be finished. From Lyle to the Minnesota line one-half mile 
of the Milwaukee & St. Paul track will be used to make con- 
nection with the Illinois Central at Mona. 


Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska.—On July 1, in pursu- 
ance of the order of the court, the Receivers of the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific ceased to operate this road, which has 





been a part of the Wabash system for several years, From 
that date the line is operated by the separate receiver ap- 
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pointed by the court in the suits brought to foreclose the 
mortgage. The Missouri, lowa & Nebraska road extends 
from Keokuk, Ia., to Humeston, 131 miles. 


Missouri Railvoads.—The Missouri Railroad Commis- 
sioners have turned over to the State Printer the copy of 
their forthcoming report, of which the following is an ab- 
stract: The increase in length of line over previous years is 
131 miles. The total number of miles of railroad in Mis- 
souri now is 4,741, being a mile of railroad to every 13%, 
square miles of territory and to every 500 inhabitants. 
There are now only 15 counties without railroad, viz.: Car- 
ter, Cedar, Dallas, Douglas, Hickory, McDonald, Maries, 
Ozark, Perry, Pemiscat, Reynolds, Ste. Genevieve, Shannon, 
Stone and Taney. The physical condition of the tracks, 
bridges, structures generally and equipments of all kinds is 
reported as on the whole improvirg. Steel is rapidly taking 
the place of iron in tracks, and iron the place of wood in 
bridges. Road crossings are in bad condition. The total 
umount of capital stock chargeable to the number of miles in 
Missouri on lines whose stock is reported, is $119,864,658, 
equal to $26,000 per mile of road; bonded debt, $111,429,153, 
equal to $25,000 per mile of road; stock and debt, $231,- 
288,811, equal to $51,000 per mile of road on which stock 
and bonds are reported. he gross earnings in Missouri are 
$20,178,828 ; expenses, $16,833,000; net earnings. 
$9,339,828. 

Besides the valuable stat‘stics contained in this report the 
commissioners have annexed to ita compendium of the rail- 
road laws of Missouri, and have prefixed to it what may be 
called dissertations on two important subjects, viz., bonded 
debts and adjustment of rates. 


Mobile & Ohio.—A dispatch from Mobile, Ala., July 8, 
says: ‘*‘ This company changed the gauge of its road to-day 
from 5 ft. to the standard of 4 ft. 81g in. The work of 
moving the rails was successfully accomplished in about 12 
hours, and the regular passenger train left Mobile at 9:30 
p. m. with a through Pullman sleeper for St. Louis. Stand- 
ard gauge cars will be loaded to-morrow morning with 
freight, which will go through to Northern and Western 
points without transfer or change of trucks.” 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—A meeting of the 
holders of car trust certificates was held in New York, July 
7, on the call of the trustees, and nearly all of the certificates 
were represented. The trustees state that of the amount 
raised by the sale of certificates all but $500,000 had been 
expended in buying equipment. This $500,000 was deposited 
in the Metropolitan National Bank at New York at the time 
of the suspension of that bank, but the trustees subsequently 
recovered the amount. After some discussion it was resolved 
to appoint a committee to consider a plan for the protection 
of certificate holders, and Messrs. W. H. Male, George F 
Baker and H. A. V. Pest were appointed as such committee. 
A resolution was also passed to the effect that the rental of 
$200,000, as proposed by the Receiver, was not an adequate 
return for the use of the equipment now on the road. 


New York & Council Bluffs.—A company by this 
name has filed articles of incorporation in Llinois, the pro- 
jected line, it is said, being from the Indiana line, in Kanka- 
kee County, across the state tothe Mississippi River in Mercer 
County, the distance being about 170 miles, and the intention 
being to connect with other companies to be organized in 
Indiana and Iowa. The names of the incorporators do not 
indicate that the road will ever exist elsewhere than on 
paper. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company’s 
statement for May and the eight months of its fiscal year from 
Oct. 1 to May 31 is as follows, the figures including 68 per 
cent of the gross earningsfand all the working expenses of the 
leased New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road : 


——-——May .———--— -——-Eight months.-—— 

1885. 1884. 1884-85. 1883-84. 

Earnings...... .$1.481,613 $1,615.364 $12,347,795 $14,317.639 
Expenses......... 1,167,316 1,320,792 9,527,872 11,321,192 


Net earnings.. $314.297 $294,572 $2.8)9,9235 $2,996,447 

This shows for the eight months a decrease in gross earnings 
of $1,969,844, or 13.7 per cent.; a decrease in expenses of 
$1,993,320, or 15.8 per cent., and a resulting decrease in net 
earnings of $176,524, or 5.9 per cent. 

The earnings of the Erie lines proper, excluding all earn- 
ings and expenses of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, 











were : 
- -May.- -— --—-Eight months.—— 
1885. 1884. 1884-85. 1883-84. 
Earnings ...... $1,230,856 $1,308,544 $10,037,365 $11,612,467 
Expenses .. ... 867,203 966.768 7,147,505 8,341,936 











Net earnings.. $363, 


$341,776 $2,889,860 $3,270,531 
PP. ¢. Of G2p8..... 7 


73.9 “1.2 71.8 

This shows for the eight months a decrease in gross earn 
ings of $1,575,102, or 13.6 per cent. ; a decrease in expenses 
of $1,194,431, or 14.3 per cent., and a resulting decrease in 
net earnings of $380,671, or 11.6 per cent. 

A comparison of the two statements shows that for the 
eight months this year the 68 per cent. of the gross earnings of 
the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio amounted to $2,310,- 
430, while the working expenses of that road were 82,380,- 
367, showing a loss of $69,937 on the lease, against a loss of 
$274,084 for the corresponding period last year. 

There was filed with the County Clerk in Buffalo, July 7, 
an injunction granted by Justice Haight of the Supreme 
Court, on the a of John F. Moulton, Hiram G. 
Nolton, J. M. Richmond, Henry Martin, O. P. Ramsdell and 
W. H. H. Newman, which restrains the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad Co., until further order of the 
court, from diverting any part of the earnings already re- 
ceived, or to be hereafter received, by that road from the 
property leased by the Buffalo & Southwestern Rail- 
road Co. to the Erie in May, 1881. The injunc- 
tion is granted on the grounds that it appears from an accom- 
panying complaint that the plaintiff (B. & S. W.) is entitled 
to and demands judgment against the defendant (N. Y., L. 
E. & W.) restraining it from disposing of property. ‘The 
complaint sets forth that in May, 1881, the plaintiff owned 
the Buffalo & Southwestern Railroad, which was in Decem- 
ber, 1877, mortgaged to E. G. Spaulding, as trustee, to 
secure the payment of coupon bonds amounting to $1,500,000. 
These bonds were issued with interest payable on Jan. 1 and 
July 1 of each year, the principal to fall due July 1, 1908. 
On May 24, 1881, the Buftalp & Southwestern road was 
re-leased to the Erie, this lease to hold good until March 23,1972 
The Erie was to pay for rental 35 per centum of the gross 
earnings every year, subject to certain deductions. The re- 
maining 65 per centum was to accrue to the Erie and include 
the expenses of the road and all taxes, etc. It was agreed, 
as is claimed, that in order to meet the payment of interest 
on the issue of $1,500,000 of bonds, the Erie should deposit 
on June 26 and Dec. 26 in each year, at the First National 
Bank of New York, a sum sufficient to pay the interest, not to 
exceed $45,000, semi-annually, which amount should be a part 
of that paid as rental for the plaintiff's road. It is alleged 
that the Erie failed to deposit the $45,000 to pay the interest 
on Jan. 1, 1885, but the amount was deposited on March 10, 
1885; also that the July interest was not deposited on June 
26, 1885, and that the Erie refused to pay the same. It is 
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debt; that it is still receiving the gross earnings of plaintiff's 
property under the terms of the lease, and is unlawfully 
mingling the same with its general assets, and has applied 
the same to the payment of its debts other than the rentals of 
plaintiff’s road. It is asked that the Erie be decreed to de- 
posit at the First National Bank, New York, $45,000, to pay 
ag interest due on the Buffalo & Southwestern bonds on July 


New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago.—Recently Mr. 
I. S. Manstield was appointed Receiver of this road, on ap- 
plication of a creditor. This yar eee has now been su- 
perseded by another made by the Court of Common Pleas, of 
Columbiana County, O., on application of the bondholders. 


New York, Susquehanna & Western.—This com- 
pany has been making surveys and has done some work for a 
spur extending from its line at Dundee Lake, N. J., to 

assaic, the object being to secure the business of a number 
of large manufacturing establishments at the last named 
place. Some construction work has been done on the spur at 
the Passaic end inorder to secure the right of way there and 
prevent its use by the Erie for a similar branch. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The Taylor Com- 
mittee, which proposes a foreclosure and reorganization in 
the interest of the first-mortgage bondholders only, reports 
that numerous assents to its plan continue to be received. 

Interest due July 1 on the Receivers’ certificates was not 
fully paid, the Receivers paying to holders one-half the amount 
due, promising to pay the remainder Aug. 1. : 

The North River Construction Co., by Ashbel Green, Re- 
ceiver, has served its answer in the suit of the United States 
Trust Co. for the foreclosure of the West Shore mortgage. 
The principal points in the answer are: 

1. The North River Construction Co. has expended about 
$7,000,000 more than was required under the contract to 
build the road, and this sum is a prior lien on the West Shore 
property, or certain parts of it, prior liens to the West Shore 
firsts. 

2. The Receiver holds 589 bonds of the West Shore & Hud- 
son River Railway Co. and 36 bonds of the New York, West 
Shore & Chicago Railroad Co, These bonds area lien on a 
portion of the West Shore property in Orange County and 
the United States reservation at West Point, and are prior to 
West Shore firsts. 

8. He holds 988 shares of the capital stock of West Shore 
& International Bridge Co., which is the lawful owner of part 
of the West Shore property in Erie County, and his claim on 
this stock on this property is superior to the claim of the 
United States Trust Co. as trustee of the West Shore firsts. 

4. He holds and owns $2,363,950 first mortgage coupons, 
which are a prior lien to the first-mortgage bonds themselves. 

5. He holds that the New York Supreme Court has no 
jurisdiction to order the sale of that part of the property 
located in the state of New Jersey which is cove by the 
mortgage. : 

6. The principal of the mortgage has never been legally de- 
clared to be due, and the action to foreclose the mortgage was 
prematurately brought. The trustee has been directed to dis- 
miss the present suit because the holder of the coupons on 
which the suit was brought has waived the default. 


Northern Pacific.—A Chicago dispatch states that this 
company has decided to extend its Fargo & Southwestern 
Branch from the present terminus at Lamoure, Dak., to 
Ellendale, the terminus of a branch of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul. This action, it is said, is in retaliation for 
the St. Paul Co.’s declared intention of building its line into 
Northern Pacific territory in Dakota. 


Pennsylvania.—The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle gives the following clear explanation of the vote of the 
stockholders last week on the trust for the purchase of se- 
curities guaranteed by the company : 

‘‘Somewhat important action was taken this week ata 
called r eeting of Pennsylvania Railroad stockholders, with 
reference to the modification of the trust agreement of Oct. 9, 
1878. The stockholders approved the proposed modification, 
and it therefore goes into effect ; but its meaning and pur- 
pose seem not to be generally understood. Some papers have 
discussed it as if it were a step forced upon the company by 
the present depressed state of business. That is not at all 
correct. Undoubtedly it will prove a welcome aid at this 
juncture in diminishing the road’s burdens ; but the action 
is by no means the outgrowth of necessity, nor has the scheme 
been hastily devised. On the contrary, it has been well ma- 
tured, was suggested by President Roberts in his annual re 
port last March, has been before the stockholders for consid- 
eration since then, and has now been adopted by the same 
after due notice. 

‘‘ The truth is, the agreement has been changed simply 
because its original intent and pur could be carried out 
just as well in the new way as in the old, and moreover, the 
original plan did not at all contemplate any such large con- 
tribution as would now be required under it. Indeed, some 
modification was plainly necessary, lest in time the yearly in- 
vestment in the fund should rise to extraordinary pro- 
portions. It will be remembered that the agreement 
was in the nature of a sinking fund provision, and that 
its purpose was to improve the road’s credit, and 
to enhance the market value of securities guaranteed 
by the Pennsylvania. With this latter object in view, 
which the President stated had been attained, it was pro- 
vided that $600,000 should be invested each year in the 
purchase of such securities, and many of our readers will 
remember what an exciting discussion this raised at the time 
—whether the securities would not go so high that the com- 

ny could not buy them except at an exorbitant figure, etc. 

ince then the provisions of the trust have been faichfully 
complied with, and at the end of 1884 the amount applied to 
that purpose stood at $3,700,000, with which (and the in- 
come of the same) securities having a par value of $4,423,- 
750, and yielding 6.806 per cent. on the investment, had 
been purchased. 

‘* It was at this point that difficulties in carrying the agree- 
ment out unchanged in the future suggested themselves. The 
appropriation of $600,000 per annum was not in itself the 
matter of most consequence. But the fund had reached pro- 
portions where it alone afforded an income, aecording to 
President Roberts, of over $300,000 per annum, which, with 
the $600,000 from earnings, would make a total yearly con- 
tribution of nearly $1,000,000. And clearly as the fund in- 
creased in amount, the income would grow larger and larger 
till finally its further increment had to be stopped. Ina 
comparatively short time it would reach a million, then two 
millions, and soon. For this reason the present modification 
was made, which provides that the income of the fund shall con] 
tinue to be added to the iro gs and the further additiona- 
appropriation, instead of being fixed at $600,000, be limited 
‘to 1 per cent. of the net income of the company before pay- 
ment of dividend to the shareholders.’ On the basis of the 
1884 operations $86,000 would have been required under the 
latter clause, and with an income from the —— of the 
fund in excess of $300,000, the yearly contribution would be 
about $400,000. That. of course, is below the $600,000 orig- 
inally provided for, butobviousiy even with the addition of 
only $400,000 per annum it will not be long before the in- 
come of the fund will be $600,000 and more. in 1884a 
full $600,000 was paid out of net earnings toward the fund, 
and as under the new plan the contribution called for will be 





less than $100,000, it follows that the company will effect a 
saving hereafter of more than $500,000, and thus there is at 
least that circumstance to offset the decline in earnings.” 

The Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valiey Branch is now under 
contract and being rapidly graded north from Reading, its 
present terminus, to the summit of Broad Mountain, in 
Schuylkill County, some 10 miles north of Pottsville, and 
thence to extend to Hazelton, intersecting a few miles west 
of that town with the Sunbury, Hazleton & Wilkesbarre 
Railroad. Thence the new lines follow Nescopec Creek to the 
Susquehanna at Berwick, connecting there with the road 
leading to the Pennsylvania’s anthracite cpllieries in the west- 
ern end of the Wyoming Valley. From the summit of 
Broad Mountain it is the design to extend a branch north- 
west some 20 miles and unite with the Sunbury Branch of 
the Northern Central Railway at Locust Gap, east of the 
town of Shamokin, where the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany owns several collieries. 

Tre Philadelphia Ledger of July 8 says of the reported 
negotiations between this company and the New York Cen- 
tral: ‘‘To conduct the most comprehensive and important 
negotiation yet entered upon between these great rival lines 
of railroad naturally occupies much time, and while a set- 
tlement is hoped for and generally anticipated by all the par- 
ties in interest, this consummation is not expected to be 
reached inahurry. Various side issues complicate the main 
question and have also to be disposed of. Dilligent work at 
endeavoring to arrange the preliminaries of settlement has 
been going on for several days. It took at first consider- 
able trouble to bring the parties together, for it must be re- 
membered that the antagonism between the two great railroads 
has been marked and at times aggressive for a good while. 
That necessary preliminary was accomplished some time ago, 
and then the usual stage of diplomatic fencing had tointervene. 
This week, however, we understand, the high officials have got 
down to actual business. There were protracted conferences 
in New York on Monday, and yesterday an ambassador 
from Mr. Vanderbilt came over to this city and spent sev- 
eral hours in consultation at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
office. The outline of a basis of settlement seems to have 
been reached, and now the task is to fill in the details satis- 
factorily, a labor involving difficnity and delay. The 
rate wars, it is well understood, can only be effectually 
settled by removing their causes. Mr. Vanderbilt, 
through covtrolling the receivership of the West 
Shore road, hopes to remove that obstacle to the New 
York Central’s earnin wers, and he is understood to 
offer the Pennsylvania Railroad for a consideration the con- 
trol of the projected South a Railroad, and also 
to withdraw from the Beech Creek road and its competition 
in the Clearfield coal district. To arrange the consideration 
is now what is causing a vast amount of negotiation, 
particularly as some of the other parties to the forth- 
coming compact find that Mr. Vanderbilt has various inde- 
pendent interests to quiet both in the South Pennsylvania 
project and and elsewhere before he can make a bind- 
ing bargain, and they are unwilling to contract to 
pay until it is demonstrated that all the goods can be 
delivered. Hence the delay and also the complexity of the 
negotiation. There is great public interest taken in 
the matter, all investors being anxious that the stability of 
their securities shall be maintained, and capitalists at the 
same time being convinced that the stoppage of the suicidal 
policy of railroad rate-cutting is an essential step in this 
direction. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is also reported 
to be an interested spectator, and, to some extent, a partici- 
pant in the proceedings, and it is understood that this com- 
pany might, under certain circumstances, become a bidder 
for the South Pennsylvania road, which would be a valuable 
ae _ its system between Western Pennsylvania & New 

ork.” 


Philadelphia & Midland.—The Philadelphia Ledger 
says: ‘‘The Philadelphia & Chester County Railroad, which 
has been partially constructed, is to be reorganized under the 
corporate title of the Philadelphia & Midland Railroad Co. 
The trustees who will complete its construction, representing 
the syndicate of bondholders who recently purchased the 
road, will meet in this city on the 18th inst. to complete their 
arrangements. The line of the road extends from near Ab- 
botsford, on the Central or West Chester Branch of the Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, where the 
tracks of the two roads have already been joined, to West 
Chester, running between the two West Chester branches of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, viz., that from Philadelphia via 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Central Division, 
and the Phoenixville & West Chester, which connects with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad main line at Frazer Station. If 
an entrance to Philadelphia for the new road cannot be had 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad’s lines, it is expected that the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will afford an inlet. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The Receiver of this road 
did not pay the coupons due July 1 on $4,095,000 outstand- 
ing en bonds. The bonds are held chiefly in New 

ork. 


Rome & Carrollton.—The directors of this company 
have let a contract for building the section of the road from 
Rome, Ga., southward to Cedartown, on the East & West 
Railroad, a distance of 20 miles, to Keating & Co., of Penn- 
sylvania, who agree to begin work by July 15 and to com- 
plete the grading in three months. 


Sheffield & Birmingham.—The construction of this 
road, to extend from Sheffield to Birmingham, Ala., was 
commenced last year, and about 15 miles of track are now 
laid. Ata meeting, a few days ago, of the stockholders of 
the Alabama Improvement Co., which owns a large amount 
of coal and iron lands between Sheffield and Birmingham, 
and was building the railroad to develop them, a proposition 
made by R. G. Hervey, to take the railroad off the hands o: 
the Improvement Co. and complete it, was accepted. Mr. 
Hervey undertakes to have the portion of the line extending 
from Sheffield through the iron fields and into the coal fields 
completed by June next. 

Sheffield is the city laid out last year on the banks of the 
Tennessee River and close to the Memphis & Charleston road. 
It is stated that lots have sold at high prices, many buildings 
are being erected, water-works have already been built and 
are now in operation, and other a made in the 
expectation that Sheffield will rival Birmingham as an iron 
manufacturing city. 


Silver Springs, Higley & Southern.—This company 
been incorporated in Florida to build a railroad from 
Silver Springs to Higley, and thence to a point on the Florida 
Southern road near Lisbon, in Orange County. The distance 
is about 40 miles. 


Syracuse, Phoenix & Oswego.—The present com- 
ny under this name, which was organized last Spring, has 
n at work for some months and has already made con- 
siderable progress toward;the construction of its line. Track 
is now —— laid from Fulton, N. Y., on the New York, 
Ontario & Western, to Three Rivers, 10 miles, leaving about 
13 miles to complete the road to Syracuse. The r was 
nearly all T gnoe some 12 years ago, although, of course, 
considerable work is now required to put this old grade in re- 
pair. From Fulton to Oswego, 1 i 
new road will use the New York, 


2 miles, the trains of the 
Ontario & Western track. 


Union Pacific.—The land sales in May and for five 
months were as follows : 


—--— 





y. ~ —-Jan. to May 31.-— 











1885. Acres. Proceeds. Acres. Preceeds 
Union Division........ 41,198 $39,997 228,707 22.074 
Kansas Division...... 40,932 173,281 262,849 987,354 

Total .. 2+. 0. 82,430 $263,258 491,556 $1,409,428 
Union Division sve wees 778,039 $1,321,446 1,636,025 $3.3°9.260 
Kausas Division...... 39,398 210,741 168,250 803,665 

Total........ .. 817,486 $1,532,187 1,804,275 $4,172,925 

Decrease in 1885 725,056 $1,268,929 1,912,719 $2,763,497 


The Boston Transcript says that $155,000 Kansas Pacific 
consolidated bonds were canceled Dec. 31, 1884. Since Jan. 
1 there have been canceled $683,000 bonds, making a total 
since Dec. 30 last of $838,000 bonds canceled. he Kansas 
Pacific land sales have been unusually heavy the first six 
months of this year, in which time the net receipts used for 
the cancellation of bonds have been more than the net receipts 
of either 1883 or 1884, which net receipts were used for the 
enna of interest, as is permissible under the Jand trust. 

he receipts from the trustees of the Kansas Pacific consoli 
dated mortgage, representing the land income of the year, 
were in the year 1888 $616,700 and in 1884 $649,415. 

This company’s statement for May and the five months to 
May 31 is as follows: 


-——- 


May.—-——-. -~-—-Five months -—- 








1885. 1884. 3885 " 
Earnings.. ...... $2,067,527 $2,199,897 $9,269,134 $9,254,364 
Expenses 1,435,434 1,241,005 6,594,928 6,413,518 
Net earnings ... $632,093 $858,892 $2,874,206 $2,840,846 


For the five months the gross earnings increased $14,770, 
or 0.2 per cent., while the expenses decreased $18,590, or 0.3 
per cent. ; the result being a gain of $33,360, or 1.2 per cent., 
in net earnings. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—This company 
has agreed to lay the rails on a branch 4 miles long, from 
Minden Junction, La., to Minden, the people of that town 
having finished the grading. 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co. of New York, a defendant in the case of the 
Central Trust Co. et al. vs. Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
Railway Co. et al., has filed a cross-bill in the case, seeking 
the foreclosure of the mortgage, in which the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co. is trustee, on the St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Northern Railroad. The cross-bill, after giving two 
pages of the names of the defendants cited to answer the 
document, alleges that the mortgage sued on was made Aug. 
12, 1874, to secure 3,000 bonds of the value of $1,000 each, 
issued by the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railroad 


Co., and covering its entire road, 353 miles in length, 
extending from St. Louis, Mo., to the southern boundary 
line of Towa, and from Moberly, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo., 


including the lines connecting the road with the Union Depot 
in St. Louis, and with the bridge over the Missouri River 
in Kansas City. The bonds were to be due 21 years after 
date and to bear 7 per cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
If default should be made in the —— of any installment 
of interest, and continue for sixty days, then the principal of 
the bonds was to become due. Such a default, the cross- 
bill alleges, occurred on March 1, 1885, and has continued 
for more than sixty days, wherefore the trustee at the re- 
quest of the bondholders seeks the foreclosure of the mort- 
gage and the sale of the road. In 1879, it said, the road 
was consolidated with the Wabash railway—such consolida- 
tion, however, having no impairing effect upon the mort- 
gage. 

‘he appointment of receivers for the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific aver Co., and the course of the Wabashlitigation, 
are detailed, and the fact noted that though the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern road is making a surplus over the 
expenses of running, yet the bondholders benefit nothin 
thereby. The road, it is said, is capable of being operated 
separately, and the trustee thinks it will be necessary 
for it to be sold for the proper execution of the 
trust. The court is asked to put the road in the hands of 
a receiver for this purpose, and it is also prayed that an 
account be taken of all moneys due by the defendants, the 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern, and the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific Railway, to the complainant in the cross-bill, 
and that they be ordered to pay this amount within a limited 
time : or, in case such payment be not made, that the pro- 
ceeds be applied to the liquidation of the claims of the bond- 
holders. 

Waynesburg & Washington.—The reported sale of 
this road to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is denied by the 
president of the company, who says that there has been no 
negotiation whatever. 

Wisconsin Central.—It is stated that this company has 
given up all expectation of coming to an agreement with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and has decided to begin at 
once the extension of its line from the present terminus at 
Schleisingerville, Wis., to Milwaukee and a ay The ex- 
tension will be built by a new company, which has already 
been organized. The securities of this company will be taken 
by parties interested in the Wisconsin Central. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports which have 
been reviewed in previous numbers of the current volume of 
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Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt,..101 Texas & Pacifi 
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Illinois Central.............. 53,134 Toledo, Aun Arbor & N. Mich.294 
Kentucky Central.. ... eos ..o-214 Troy & Greenfield.............. 407 
Lake Shore & Mich. So .. 204, 310 Uniun Pacific.................... 199 
RMMUTONIDO .. iveciacoccgacsagvene 233 Utah Central .......... ..000 « 325 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..128 Utica & Black River............. 128 
Lehigh Valley .. 52 Vicksburg & Meridian -- 391 
Long Island ....... ° Virginia Midland... ... - 22 







Louisiane Western 
Maine Central... . 
Marquette, Hough. & Ont. 
Mexican Central 


Western North Carolina 
36 Wisconsin Central...... 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch..... 7 
York & Peachbottom............ 310 





Atlantic & Pacific. 


The road owned by this company is stated in its report for 
1884, as follows : 

‘* The Central Division was extended 68 miles in 1883, and 
has been in operation during the entire year 1884, from 
Seneca, Mo., to Red Fork, Ind. Ter., a distance of 102 miles. 

‘*The Western Division was cg ma prior to Jan. 1, 
1884, from Isleta Junction, near uquerque, to the state 
oes of California at the Colorado River, a distance of 559.6 
miles. 

‘* By a trackage ment with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, the road between Albuquerque and Isleta 
Junction has been operated jointly with them for a distance 
of 12.7 miles. 

‘“By the contract of purchase made with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., dated Aug. 20, 1884, this company, on 
Oct. 1, 1884, secured the ion and control, and have 
since operated, the road from the Colorado River to Mojave, 
Cal., a distance of 242.8 miles, making the number of miles 
in operation as follows : 

Central Division; 











During year, and in operation at close of the year......... 102.0 
Western Division: 
DOP MN eb od ccwe ces doce ccarcets ce. dsccceses SIR3 
PO II a 6 od on NeeRa hewasicnenscdanabap sae’ -. 815.1 
In operation at close of the year ...................4. 815.1 
Total miles in operation Dec. 31, 1884.... ... ... -. 917.1 


‘*The entire franchise and land grant, from the western 
boundaries of Missouri and Arkansas to the Pacific Ocean, 
are owned ‘and controlled by the company ; but. for con- 
venience, the road was subdivided in 1880 into two divis- 
ions, that portion between Seneca, Mo., and Albuquerque, 
N. M., ine ane the branch from the western boundary of 
Arkansas at Van Buren, being designated as the Central 
Division, and that portion between Albuquerque and the 
Pacific Ocean being designated as the Western Division. 

“All mortgage bonds of the company now outstanding are 
secured by separate indentures covering, respectively, the 
Central Division and the Western Division. 

‘There has been no new main line built during 1884, but 
there was expended for construction account $488,566, the 
larger part of which was for work done and materials fur- 
nished during 1883, not paid for until 1884. 

‘The arinstent items of cost of new work done during the 
year were : ing, $22,894; new track in Sacramento 
Wash, $51,510; and the new bridge across the Colorado 
River cost $119,098, including foundations. 

‘*In December last, your directors authorized the immedi- 
ate construction of 100 miles of the Central Division in the 
Indian Territory, from Red Fork westward ; but no work 
was done or money expended upon this extension prior to 
Dec. 31, 1884.” 

The equipment includes 48 locomotives; 10 passenger and 
4 baggage cars; 249 box, 2 stock, 722 flat, 225 coal, 78 water 
and 15 caboose cars; 1 officers’ and 1 pay car, 2 service cars 
and 201 hand and rubble cars. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 

Central Division preferred stock 
Missouri ‘ ” - 


















Ca Fidak bisa cnwbbebbmoteshoiegs cteseerme \ % 
Central and Missouri Div. first-mortgage bonds...... - 1,189,905 
= bal “* Jand grant bonds.. ........ 796,629 
Central Div. firsts Of 1022.........c000 sesccces cos cee 597,000 
OS: Nc Dhicek node teak sgann «aes 449 250 
Western Div. firsts of 1922 15,978,060 
ba idee SE ee eee 11,994,500 
Re OIE ook acne 5ecadaccase, odsces = 5,517,224 
Due trustees under tripartite agreement (in stock)... 1,500,000 
Total..... $92,822,808 
Construction. 
Interest..... 
WUE cas ce knks ares cote kas tam -cns 
Materials, ete ’ 
iain eee, Reid. ced <dcetccccesc- 00 
Income account, Lalane 
92,832,808 


Of the common stock there is $41,302,600 deposited with 
the trustees under the tripartite agreement between this com- 

ny, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the St. Louis & 

n Francisco, 

The earnings (Western Division only) and income account 
were as follows: 








BR Ser ceases ean cakes eas Ase. & Sacecasemeauabace . $771,219 
Passengers..... +e 239,391 
NE NG ES on chine canianindesubscrtoecboatsasecses 76,252 
po Se ye 2) eee $1,086,862 
Expenses (106.6 per cent )............... Seasete peeked Ameena 1,159,013 
MER eee ee $72,151 
DR I Sada okies “ceccdccet ee Saccecsees 67,979 
a) ease ise Lae add csaeewas aaa $140.130 


There was received from the Land Department $479,340, 
which was used to pay coupons falling due Jan. 1, 1885. The 
debit balance from 1883 was 313,946, making a total debit 
of $154,176. All interest up to Oct. 1, 1884, has been 
charged to construction. 

Concerning the land grant the report says: ‘* Of the lands 
granted by Congress in 1866 there have been earned and 
assured to this company, by the construction of the road and 
its acceptance by government, in accordance with the terms 
of the grant, about 16,000,000 acres. Of this amount, 
1,000,000 acres have been sold for cash, and about 5,000,000 
conveyed to a trustee in payment for money advanced by the 
Atchison and the San Francisco companies, to pay coupon 
interest, leaving about 10,000,000 acres now undisposed of. 

“ The — of the Land Department during 1884 
were as follows : 

1,075,495 acres were sold for the sum of................. 


12 town lots were sold for the sum of.... .. ...... ..... 475 
The receipts from stumpage amounted to................ 29,268 
From interest (net balance of account). . . ............. 951 
Total received during 1884 .. .......0......0e0000 $606,189 
Of this amount there was received in cash.... . ....... $560,892 
And in notes receivable.... 2... ...... ccccccceceeeeere oe 45.: 


‘‘The proceeds of these land sales have been used exclu- 
sively to pay the expenses of the Land De 
for paying coupon interest upon Western Division first- 
mortgage bon s of 1910, as provided by the terms of the 


mortgage. 

The — s at much length of the purchase of the 
Mohave Division of the Southern Pacific and the contracts 
made with that and other companies, and of the proposed 
California Southern connection. All of these matters have 
heretofore been fully referred to in the reports of the Atchi- 


\y 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and the St. Louis & San Francisco 
companies, 








Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 
For the year 1884 this company worked the following lines, 
the change from the previous year being noted below: 








Miles. 
P,C. &. St. L , Main Line, Pittsburgh to Columbus........ 192.8 
UT acca s incscs dees cide coetoteaxicus! cukbeaasde 8, 

Oe Fe ee a eee re 
SO | A ee ed Ne od oe a SS. val ane, ewace eek 22.8 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky... ........ .........000- 28.4 
Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley........ 9 ...........-.ee08- 148.4 
SP TTTROMOR cc atecrbts lsc Cdaes otsanatads., shoe <oannad 195.9 
NN hs a aaa cas cb hve tater sad ss iatatsieds “aad 596.4 


The road owned is the main line from Pittsburgh to New- 
ark, O., 159.8 miles, the Cadiz Branch, and one-half interest 
in the 33 miles from Newark to Columbus, the other half be- 
ing held by the Baltimore & Ohio as lessee of the Central 


hio. 

The Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky was extended from 
Wheeling, W. Va., to Benwood, 4.4 miles, during the year. 

These lines are the southern group or system of the Penn- 
sylvania lines west of Pittsburgh. 

The company also owns one-half share in the St. Louis, 
Vandalia & Terre Haute road, from Terre Haute to East St. 
Louis. This road is leased and worked by the Terre Haute & 
Indianapolis Co., the joint owner. 

The Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central, 580.5 miles, 
formerly leased by this company, was, two years ago, trans- 
ferred by foreclosure to a new company, the Chicago, St. 
Louis & Pittsburgh, and is now operated separately. It has, 
however, the same officers as this company, and is, like it, 
entirely controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
worked in its interest. 

The equipment in use on these lines is as follows : 


0.2 Cin. & M. Little 

St. L Vy. Miami. 
Locomotives ............. 146 14 47 
Passenger Cars.. .. ............. 59 8 42 
Baggage, mail and express ..... 32 a 13 
oe Serer eee 4,521 365 684 
Service cars............ .. 4 1 3 


The Chartiers and the Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky 
have no separate equipment. 
The general account is as follows, condensed : 
RN INR on kioc sees tc Wileqindec:66s0 saaakecnend 
ay Aa ena 
‘* second preferred.... .. .. 
Funded debt............ 
Deferred liabilities Sin be We eeaiaiece wR Uke ee 
I cio a ticeas, gisacabbatgeanamenie caer, eis 





Total 


Road and equipment.................... 405 $20,798,277 
ic. Ca cin ins apa bccnbinels -dgk 356,653 
Betterments to leased roads. ........ .... 21,744 
Securities owned.... ........ Se eee cae 1,109,717 
Current assets, cash, etc ...............058 1,378,205 
Profit and loss, debit balance............. 396,124 


—_——_——._ 24,060,720 
The funded debt includes $134,000 Columbus & Newark 
Division ; $120,000 Holliday’s Cove ; $3,000,000 Steuben- 
ville & Indiana firsts ; $2,500,000 seconds and $6,863,000 
first consols. There was no change in amount, but $142,000 
consols were converted from coupon into registered bonds. 
There were 426 shares of stock issued in exchange for old 
Steubenville & Indiana stock and scrip. 
The earnings of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road, 
200.9 miles. were : 

















1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 

Freight................ $2,706,212 $3,243.667 D. $537,455 166 
Passengers .......... 1,019,875 1,052,014 D, 32,139 3.1 
Mailand Express. . 294,368 275,041 I. 19,527 -7.0 
| eee eer 24,803 53,019 D. 28,216 53.2 
J eer $4,045,258 $4,623,741 D. $578,483 12.5 
Expenses............. 2,731,960 3,087,466 D. 355,506 11.5 
Net earnings .... $1,313,298 $1,636,275 D. $222,977 145 
Gross earn. per mile.. 20,126 23,015 D. 2,879 12.5 
Net earn. per mile.... 6,537 7,647 D. 1,110 145 
Per cent. of exps...... 67.5 66.8 I. Mee 
The decrease was chiefly on through freightearnings. Ex- 


penses were decreased , although there was included $89,478 
for improvements in the Columbus and Dennison shops, the 
cost of two short spurs built to develop Coshocton coal, and 
the cost of 414 miles second track. Renewals included 1,066 
tons steel rails and 62,668 ties. ‘ 

Gould’s tunnel was completed near the close of the year, 
shortening and improving the line at a cost of $123,642, 
which, with $69,528 paid on car trusts, was charged to capi- 
tal account. 

The result of the year was as follows : 
ED oie cckccecsecncenns cocbsieens $1,313,298 
Iaterest, etc., received............. osihduneeee 4,624 

Me tat aiken ciied Ode aac Ra eee atiaae $1,317,922 
Interest on bonds . . $646,990 









car trusts ...... SSciak eae - 104,406 
Little Miami securities 79,444 
Rent, Monongahela Extension. .. .. ......... 51,147 
Settlement of pass. and freight accounts..... 27,889 
-_- 909,876 
RAMANOG. MAPIRS 55. de: s cee Sods entities Bs HOO 
Loss on Little Miami lease................ s+. $375,243 


sig i 2 , MON «nics stp ccencecehiin wacie 147,002 
One-half loss on St. Lou, Van. & Terre Haute 33,011 
555,256 
$147,210 
In 1883 there was a loss onali lines of $53,842: in 1882a 
profit of $7,408. 
The proftt and loss account was as follows : 


Loss for the year on all lines...................... 


Pebtt peak. Bbw. 1, Waa oss oc ks sss dsc ceetc dik scarvcc $232,414 
Back taxes and old accounts .........-......... 320,426 
Less realized on old accounts.............00e.eeee 3,926 

——— 16,500 

I Oe Os OF BOB ina ines, cv ccs ncccnccseccscactccectos 147,210 

Debit balance, Dec. 31, 1884.......... .... ....... $396,124 


The St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute road is leased to 
the Terre Haute & Indianapolis Co. This company, as joint 
owner, receives half the profit or bears half the loss, as the 
case may be. 

The results of the operations of the leased lines were as 
follows: 

.CHARTIERS. 

The operations of the 22.8 miles of this line were as fol- 

lows: 








1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Earnings............ $164,080 $150,403 I. $13.677 9.1 
Expenses. .. ....... 95,090 89,924 I. 5,166 5.7 
Net earnings $68,999 $60,479 I. $8,511 14.1 
Hire of equipment. . 8,730 8,029 sid. 701 88 
Balance, rental... $60.260 $52,450 I. 7,810 14.9 
Gross earn per mile. 7,196 6,597 i. 599 9.1 
et gfe x ” 3,026 2,65 A. 373 14.1 
Per cent. of exps.... 57.9 59.8 D. 1.9 oan 


Renewals included 283 tons steel rails, 3,042 new ties and 
41¢ miles stone ballast. A spur one mile long, to connect 
with the Waynesburg & Washington road, is to be built. 

















PITTSBURGH, WHEELING & KENTUCKY. 
The earnings of this road, 28.4 miles, were: 











’ 1834. 1883. Ine. or Dec P.c. 
graeme papel got $130,295 $124,511 L. $5,78 4.6 
MINER xc 5.5 trad deecio ee ees 100,044 87,523 I. 12,521 14.2 

Net earnings... ............ $30,251 $36,988 D. $6,737 18.2 - 
Hire of equipment............ 10,7 9,957 I. 832 84 

Balance, paid as rental .... $19462 $27,031 D. $7.569 28. 
Gross earn. per mile.... ... 4.935 5,188 D. 253 4.9 
Net a Sa el ee ne we 1,146 1,541 D. 395 26.0 
Percent. of exps ...... .... 76.8 waa 3. sae ee 


An extension from Wheeling to Benwood, 4.4 miles, was 
completed and opened in June. There were 199 tons steel 
and 8,377 ties used in renewals. Expenses were increased by 
the cost of repairs on extensive wash-outs. 

CINCINNATI & MUSKINGUM VALLEY. 
On this line, 148.4 miles, the operations were : 
1884 





Rn 1883. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

ae $483.667 $584.051 D. 384 0.1 

CN RE Ce 425,669 383,485 I. 42,184 11.0 
Net or def... ........ Def.. $42,002 Net, $566 D. $42,568 
Interest paid......... 105.000 105,000 _....... ‘ 

Loss... 0.2.02. ....0.. $147,002 $104,434 I. $42,568 40.9 

Gross earn. per mile. ... 2,585 2.588 D. Ss @2 

Net ‘“ aise eC a eee | EES: ° 
Per cent. of exps........ 110.9 99.9 I. 11.0 


Renewals included 802 tons steel rails and 72,483 new ties. 
The interest paid, in excess of net earnings, is an advance by 
lessee, to be repaid from future earnings. 

LITTLE MIAMI. 
On this road, 195.9 miles, the earnings were: 








. 1884. 1883. Ine or Dec. P.e. 
Earnings.............. $1,569,899 $1,647,913 D. $78.014 4.7 
ae 1,363,785 1.470.371 106,586 7.3 

Net earnings ...... $206.114 $177.542 I. $28,572 16.0 
Interest, etc.......... 137,696 143,543 D 5,847 4.1 

WOON 36.5505. ...5.. SOR $321,085 I. $22.725 6.9 
EN 719,053 725,865 D. 7,812 1.1 

Re eee $375,243 $405,780 D. $30,537 7.5 
Gross earn. per mile 8,014 8.412 D 398 4.7 
Net = : 1,052 906 J. 146 16.0 
Per cent. of exps..... 86 9 895 D ae ns 


Renewals included 1,180 tons of steel rails and 119,609 
new ties. Some two miles of track were raised above flood 
level and several bridges rebuilt. 

BETTERMENTS. 

The amounts paid for betterments of leased lines during the 
year, the amounts received from them on this account, and 
the amounts due lessee at the close of the year were: 


Due 
Expended. Received. Dec. 31. 
A ON 8° eee 9,472 $8,196 $6,760 
cone oneag ca MET eT ee eo 2.165 


On the Chartiers and the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley 
no expenditures on betterment accounts were made during the 
year. The amount due from the last-named company is 
$4,300. 

TRAFFIC OF ALL THE LINES. 

The traffic of all the lines worked by this company was as 

follows : 























Passengers carried ; 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Mok 3 SS eee 1,323,074 1,235,983 IL 87.091 7.1 
Chartiers. .. 239,280 207.670 I. 31.610 152 
P., We. & ES. 2.3. 145,098 136,822 IL. 8.276 6.1 
Cin. & Mus. Vy...... 292,611 267,790 I. 24.821 9.3 
Little Miami.. ...... 1,257,594 1,183,293 I. 74,301 6.3 

RM oké: aeaas cee 3,257,657 3,031,558 I. 226,099 7.4 

Passenger-miles : 

P..C. & St. L .......40,060,657 40,425,700 D. 365,043 0.9 
ee) Ae 2.509,203 2,283,084 I. 226,119 9.9 
P., Wh. & Ky........ 2,300,171 4,138,230 I. 161,941 7.6 
Cin. & Mus. Vy...... 5,784,718 5,385,920 I 398.798 7.4 
Little Miami.........27,689,200 26,888,405 1 800,795 3.0 

ORE -naisnnaies +. 78,343,949 77,121,339 I. 1,222,610 16 

Tons freight moved : 
oe 2.) eee 3,630,919 3.466.544 I. 164,475 48 
Chartiers..... 540,658 424.855 1. 115,803 27.3 

199,136 165 812 IL. 33,324 20.1 
247,170 274.022 D. 26,852 98 
1,032,091 1,034,670 D. 2,579 0.3 
5,649,974 5,365,903 I. 284,071 5.3 

Ton-miles : 
P., C. & St. L. . 432.041,558 428.293.199 I. 3,748,359 09 
Chartiers...... 2,216,121 1,996,045 I. 220,u76 11.0 
P., Wh. & Ky....... 4,318,673 3.590.132 I. 728,541 20.3 
Cin. & Mus. Vy..... 12,945,363 14,141,582 D.1,196,219 8.5 
Little Miami ....... 83,946,618 85,411,743 D. 2,365,125 2.8 

Total...... ...... 534,568,333 533,432,701 I. 1,135,632 0.2 


Both freight and passenger traffic thus show a slight in- 
crease, the gain being in local traffic. 

The statement above does not include the St. Louis, Van- 
dalia & Terre Haute, which is not operated directly by this 
company, although a statement for it is given in the report. 
On that line there was a loss of 12.4 per cent. in ton-miles 
and an increase of 0.6 per cent. in passenger-miles. The 
average rate per passenger-mile was 2.38 cents gross and 
0.60 net ; per ton-mile, 0.82 gross and 0.09 net, against 0.96 
and 0.13 in 1883. 

The average receipt and cost per unit of traffic on all the 
lines were, in cents: 





—Per passenger-mile— ——Per ton-mile.—— 
Receipt. Cost. vet Receipt. Cost. Net. 
PC. @6t. b.....:.. 282 1.99 0.58 0.65 0.45 0.18 
Wc isebecesccees 2.60 2.16 0.44 0.7 0.52 0.24 
Chartiers............303 2.30 0.73 3.58 1.98 1.60 
_ ae 3.10 2.17 0.93 3.55 2.02 1.53 
P.. Wh. & Ky 12-2206 1.60 0.66 1.5% 1.30 0.23 
eee 2.70 189 0.81 1.74 131 0.43 
Cin. & Mus. Vy 2.62 3.35 *0.73 1.58 1.79 *0.21 
aa 2.68 3.02 *0.34 1.50 1.56 *0.06 
Little Miami........ 2.22 1.94 0.28 0.95 0.99 *0.04 
ROW Cd axeltore 2.28 2.19 0.09 1.02 1.03 *0.01 

* Loss. 


A considerable reduction in rates is apparent except on the 

two shorter lines, whose traffic is chiefly local. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

The President’s report says: ‘‘ It will be noted that there 
was a further reduction in rates on both freight and passen- 
ger traffic on most of the lines embraced in your system, and 
although the average cost of movement also shows a decrease, 
it was impossible to so reduce the expenses as to equalize the 
loss in revenue, and the result was a deficit in the amount re- 
quired to provide for all the obligations on those roads. * * 

‘* Owing to the heavy floods in the Ohio River and its 
tributaries in February, 1884, the movement of traffic was 
seriously interrupted on almost your entire system Feb. 6-22. 
At Cincinnati the river rose to the height of 7134 ft. above 
low-water mark, and not only flooded your freight-houses 
and offices, but covered the floor of your passenger station to 
the depth of 3ft. At Wheeling the road-bed of the Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling & Kentucky Beitrend was badly washed. 
Travel was also interrupted on the main line Feb. 6-11 by 
wash-outs at Mingo Junction and Dresden Junction. Al- 
though the actual damage to your property was not large, 
the loss of revenue by the suspension of traffic amounted to a 


very large sum, 





